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The very evil cii.stom of inlerrinp: the dead in and near, 
the places devoted to public worship is, to the best of 
our knowledg’e, peculiar to Christian countries. Its 
introduction seems to have been very early ; for we find 
interments within cities akogether prohibited by an 
edict of the Emperor Theodosius, in which it is very 
truly stated that such a practice is injurious to the 
public health, while monuments by the way-side pre¬ 
sent salutary memorials to the traveller. A person 
infringing this law forfeited a third of his patrimony; 
and an undertaker directing a funeral contrary to this 
})rohibition was fined forty pounds of gold. 

Ihit when churches were built over the bodies or 
ashes of saints and martyrs, or their remains were trans¬ 
lated to the churches, a strong desire began to be felt 
that the dead should receive the protection and benefit 
of sucli sacred neighbourhoods. Therefore, first the 
clergy, then kings and persons of rank, and at last the 
common people, were interred at first round about the 
church, then in oj)en places attached to the outward wall, 
which were called “Galilees,” and at last within the 
church itself. The facility which the proximity of the 
graves to the churches a Horded the clergy in performing 
the customary rites for the dead, not a little contributed 
to the introduction and continuance of the custom. It is 
said to have been introduced into this country from 
Home about the middle of the eighth century, by 
Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, so far as church¬ 
yard cemeteries are concerned, Lanfranc, also arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, is stated to have been the fii*st 
who brought in the practice of vaults in chancels, and 
under tlie very altars, when he had rebuilt the church 
of Canterbury, about the year lOTf). Hut there is no 
doubt that graves in churches, for the clergy at least, 
existed at a much earlier period in this country: wit¬ 
ness the story of the re-appearance of St. Dunstan, to 
complain of the annoyance he underwent from the 
interment of the son of Earl Harold in the same church 
with him. However, from the time of Lanfranc, the 
practice seems to have prevailed in London without in¬ 
terruption until the Great Fire in 166*6, which effected 
a very complete destruction of the churches, and, together 
with them, of the contents of the vaults and cluirch- 
yards attached to them. The evil of the practice had be¬ 
come apparent before that event, and considerate ])eople 
lamented that advantage was not taken of the calamity 
to introduce a better system. “ I cannot but deplore,’’ 
says Evelyn in his ‘ Sylva,’ “ that wdien that spacious 
area was so long a rasa (ahiila, the church-yards had 
not been banished to the north walls of the city, where 
a grated inclosure, of competent breadth for a mile in 
length, might have served for an universal cemetery to 
all the parishes, distinguished by the like separations, 
and with ample walks of trees, the walks adorned with 
monuments, inscriptions, and titles, apt for contempla¬ 
tion and memory of the defunct.” That this, or some¬ 
thing like this, was not then done cannot seem very 
surprising, when we perceive that, at this more en¬ 
lightened day, people exhibit no great alacrity in avail¬ 
ing themselves of advantages somewhat resembling 
those which the excellent Evelyn wished to afford. 

Within some of the metropolitan churches there are 
regular graves under the aisles and the pews, the same 
as in church-yards; in others, “ pits,” or vaults, (not 
bricked, but of earth,) the entrance into which is from 
within the building. In others, the vents of the vaults 
are actually within the church. Thus in various ways 
pestilential etllnvia are sent through the building. A 
candle will not always burn in the vaults beneath, and 
it is sometimes necessary to leave the entrance to them 
open for several hours before it is considered safe to enter. 
Mr. Carden, in his petition to parliament on the subject 
of* a general cemeterj’, speaks of one church in which 
he understood that the use of fires had been abandoned, 
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owing to the increased effluvium which was found to 
arise from the vaults under the church ; and, in another 
part of the petition, the same gentleman, who has given 
much attention to this subject, states that, in the year 
1825, he entered the vaults of St. Dunstan’s church in 
Fleet Street, and found that the dead were there de¬ 
posited in coffins of wood only, and saw the coffins 
below crushed by others placed upon them, and the 
remains of a recently-interred corpse forced in part out 
of the coffin, and in a state of decomposition too di.'^gust- 
ing to be described. Even if this were a singular 
accident, still a system under which such accidents 
could occur ought not to be maintained. 

The invariable use of lead coffins might, in some 
measiire, prevent such effects as we have stated ; but it 
has been ascertained that in the vaults of a city church, 
where lead coffins were always required, the air had 
become .so vitiated, that lighted candles att^fnptecl to be 
carried in were immediately extinguished. It appears, 
in fact, Uiat no arrangements can make it cea.se to be 
an evil to bring together the bodies of the dead where 
the living inhabit and eongregate. Under the best 
arrangements which might, by careful vaulting and 
excluding all communication with the interior of the 
church, keep it tolerably free from the taint, still the 
surrounding air must be contaminated by the effiiivia 
escaping through the open gratings made to render the 
vaults in any degree fit for entrance ; thus eff'ecting 
no more than a transference of the nuisance from the 
church to the church-yard. 

But the church-yard it.sclf is a great nuisance, par¬ 
ticularly when closely hemmed in by hou.ses on all sides, 
as is usually the case in London. The burial-grounds 
are of such limited extent, and have been so long in 
use, that instances are related in which a lighted 
candle will not burn when placed in a newly-oj)ened 
grave, or even upon the throw ii-up soil. “ In large 
towns,” says the ‘ Quar terly Review^’ “ and more 
especially in the mrtrnpnli^T^^^'i" Irrmtur mrr^ diffirnlt 
to find room for the dead than the living. The (? 
ini.ssioner.s for the Improvements in Westminster re^ 
ported to parliament, in 1814, that St. MargaiTix' 
church-yard could not, consistently wath the liealtli oi 
the neighbourhood, be used much longer as a buryiiig- 
ground, for that it was with the greatest diffieillty a 
vacant place could at any time be found for strangers ; 
the family-graves generally would not admit of* more 
than one interment, and many of them were too full lor 
the reception of any member of the family to which they 
belonged. There are many church-yards in which the 
soil has been raised several feet above the level of* the 
adjoining street by the eontinual accumulation of 
mortal matter; and there are others in which the 
ground is actually probed with a borer before a grave 
is opened ! Many tons of human bones are e^ ery year 
sent from London to the north, where they are crushed 
in mills contrived for the purpo.se, and used as manure. 
Yet with all this clearance, the number of the dead 
increases in such frightful disproportion to the s])ace 
which w^e allot for them, that the (piestion has been 
started whether a sexton may not refuse to admit iron 
coffins into a burial-place, because by this means the 
deceased take a fee simple in the ground which was 
only granted for a term of years? A curious expedient 
has been found at Shields and Sunderland. The ships, 
which return to the.se ports in ballast, were at a loss 
where to discharge it, and had of late years been com¬ 
pelled to pay for the use of the ground on which they 
threw it out. The burial-grounds were full: it was 
recollected that the ballast would be useful there, and 
accordingly it has been laid upon one layer of dead to 
such a depth that graves for a second tier are now dug 
in the new soil.” When, for the sake of gaining room, 
a greater depth is required, it frequently happois that 
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:i passage is opened tlirougli gmuiid already tc- 
iiaiitod. 

These facts certainly warrant the conclusion that the 
vaults and graves are iiisutlicient for the increased and 
increasing population of the metro|)olis; and from this 
insulliciency circumstances result which are revolting, 
wliether considered with regard to the public health, or 
to that decency and respect with which surviving friends 
' .y properly desire that the remains of the dead should 
be treated. Publie attention has, of late years, been 
in various ways drawn to this important subject, and we 
<loubt not that every thing has been done for the best 
which the continuance of the evil itself allowed. But 
the only elfectual remedy is the complete discontinuance 
of the existing practice. VVe are happy to find that 
interments in vaults under churches begins to be dis¬ 
couraged, and in some instances are not allowed. And 
we understand that the commissioners for building the 
new churches could rarely obtain sites for the ])urpose, 
until they altogether abandoned the intention of having 
cemeteries in connexion with such churches. This very 
|)roper determination was very general among the 
owners of land in London ; and it is in consecpience of 
this that few of these churches have ground attached to 
them; and, where there is an open space, the parishes 
are strictly bound not to use it for purposes of burial: 
nevertheless, it appears from a recent return on the 
subject made to parliament, that several of the new 
churches which have no church-yards have vaults 
underneath the building. 

After these statements, we should much regret to have 
to say that nothing had been done towards the introduc¬ 
tion of a better system. But something has already been 
elfected, and more has been planned. We shall, in the 
present paper, confine our attention to the measure 
which has been brought into actual operation under 
the direction of the General Cemetery Company. The 
cemetery established by this body must now, and in 
future time, be regarded with peculiar interest, as the 



an Act was passed, in 1832, “ for establishing a 
general cemetery for the interment of the deml in the 
vicinity of the metropolis.’^ This Act invests the Asso¬ 
ciation with the usual privileges of an incorporated 
body, and authorizes it to do what it has since in a 
great measure accomplished, and which we shall now 
proceed to describe with rather more brevity than 
would have been desirable, had we not recently de¬ 
scribed the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, which afforded 
the model that seems to have been as closely as possible 
Ibllovved in the Kensall-Green Cemetery. 

Previous to the passing of the Act of Incorporation 
a very eligible piece of land had been provided, consist¬ 
ing of forty-eight acres, and situated on a rising ground 
to the north-west of the metropolis, about a mile and a 
half beyond Paddington, on the Harrow road. From 
this spot, which extends between the road and the 
Paddington canal for about a (juarter of a mile, a very 
delightful view, bounded by the Surrey hills, is com¬ 
manded over the western environs of the metropolis. 
That this view may not be excluded, the high wall 
which incloses the cemetery is in some parts broken 
by an iron railing of c(|ual height. The ground, thus 


inclosed, is laid out in gravelled rOads of sulficient 
width for carriages, and planted with forest trees, ever¬ 
greens, and other shrubs and flowers. 

An arched gateway is placed towards the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the cemetery, and conducts into the unconse- 
crated ground, which has been appropriated to the inter¬ 
ment of persons whose friends desire a funeral ceremony 
ditferent from that of the Church of England. This 
spot consists at present of about four acres. Only three 
interments have as yet taken place there; but the finest 
building that the cemetery at present atfords has been 
erected on it. This is the Chapel for the performance 
of burial rites. It occupies the centre of a colonnade, 
and the front presents a pediment supported by four 
columns of the Ionic order. Its interior arrangements 
are neat, but perfectly simple, and well adapled to the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

The unconsecrated ground in the Kensall-Green Ceme¬ 
tery is separated from the consecrated by a sunk fence. 
Looking westward from this line of separation over the 
consecrated ground, the visitor has before him a long 
vista of slightly-ascending ground, the termination of 
which is concealed by trees and shrubs. We have 
already stated how the spot is laid out. There is not 
much in the first view to inform a person of the pur¬ 
poses to which the place is devoted. The ground was 
only opened in the early part of 1833, and since then 
we are informed that 193 interments have taken place; 
but many of these arc in the subterranean catacombs; 
and those in the open ground are so dispersed that the 
monuments are by no means the first objects to attract 
the eye. We di(l not give anything like a detailed 
attention to the graves, but we were most interested by 
a lowly grave covered in with cut stones, and willi 
myrtles planted around : “ To the best of mothers, who 
reposes here in peace,” is the simple inscription, in the 
French language. 

The most conspicuous objects in this part of the 
cemetery are the chapel and the colonnade. The chaj)el 
stands nearly in the centre of the ground, and is in¬ 
tended for the performance of the burial service 
according to the rites of the Church of England. It 
is a very appropriate little building, though not so 
large or so handsome as that in the unconsecrated 
ground; but we were informed that it is only a tem¬ 
porary structure, a site having been resened lor the 
erection of another on a more extended scale. 

Along part of the northern boundary-wall a series 
of catacombs extends, which are at ])resent calculated 
to contain about 2000 cotfins. The line of these vaidts 
is indicated, above ground, by a colonnade of Greek 
architecture, designed for the reception and preservatrou 
of tablets and other monuments in memory of the 
persons whose bodies are deposited underneath. The 
coffins intended to be deposited in the catacombs are 
received upon a sort of platform, w hich descends slow ly 
during the performance of the funeral ceremony ; and 
they are afterwards conveyed by machinery through 
the subterranean passage to the places where they are 
to be laid. 

The employment of leaden coffins is indispensable in 
the catacombs, and in vaults or brick graves in the 
grounds; but in common graves in the grounds, pur¬ 
chased in perpetuity, the coffins may be of lead or wood 
at the option of the purchaser. When, however, the 
perpetual right to a grave is not purchased, the coffin 
must be of w ood only. In the latter case, also, monu¬ 
ments cannot be placed upon the grave; but when the 
j)erpetual right is purchased, any monument may be 
erected without additional charge. The right to a 
grave purchased in perpetuity is so well defined, that it 
may be the subject of a becpiest by will, or an assign¬ 
ment, in the same manner as other property. It is 
important to state this, because in the ordinary church- 
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yards it is impossible to secure a ^rave in perpetuity at 
all, unless by the expensive means of a faculty ; and 
consequently the mere placing- of a monument upon a 
grave docs not prevent its being- aftenvards used for 
persons not members of the family. 

We have thus stated the points which seem of lead¬ 
ing interest or imj)ortance in this establishment; and 
although, in the great extent of ground it affords, not 
more than 193 interments have taken place in a year 
and a half, while we could indicate a burial-ground of 
less than two acres in the metropolis in which upwards 
of 500 bodies were interred in the year 1832*; 
yet, considering the prejudices that were to be over¬ 
come, the encouragement which the new cemetery has 
received already is greater than we should have ex¬ 
pected. We make no question that many years will 
not elajjse before such suburban cemeteries will have 
completely superseded those which now make the dead 
divide the largest city of Europe with the living. But 
such cemeteries can hardly be brought into full opera¬ 
tion until the chief inducement, among the labouring 
classes, to the interment of the dead in (he nearest 
ground has been removed, by diminishing the expense 
and labour of Conveyance to a more distant place. We 
do not see why the persons connected with the ceme¬ 
teries might not themselves organize a system of con¬ 
veyance, with a scale of various prices and vehicles, 
which might afford to all but the extreme poor the 
means of decently but cheaply conveying their dead 
to “ the house appointed for all living.’* 

We understand that it is in contemplation to establish 
another cemetery, also on the plan of Pere la Chaise, 
at Bayswater, about two miles from Oxford Street, on 
the Uxbridge Road. In describing that which is 
already established, we have, however, exhausted the 



[Colonnade over the Catacombs at Kensall Green.] 

* From a recent parliamentary return, it appears that in 134 
parish-churches and burial-grounds, 24,606 bodies were interred in 
1832 ; yet the collective extent of accommodation amounted to no 
more than 113 acres, little more than double that afforded by the 
single cemetery at Kensall Green. 


space we can afford to give to the subject, and the 
difterence between it and the one proposed does not 
appear to be so considerable as to require a separate 
notice. 


THIRST QUENCHED WITHOUT DRINKING. 

It may not be generally known to our readers that water, 
even salt water, imbibed through the skin appeases thirst 
almost as well as fresh water taken inwardly. In illustra¬ 
tion of this subject, a correspondent lias sent us the follow¬ 
ing abridged quotation from a ‘Narrative of Captain Ken¬ 
nedy s losing his Vessel, and bis Distresses afterwards,* 
which was noticed in ‘ Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1769 .’ 
“ I cannot conclude without making mention of the great 
advantage I received from soaking my clothes twice a day 
in salt water, and putting them on without wringing. It 
was a considerable time before I could make the people 
comply with this measure, although from seeing the good 
effects produced, they afterwards practised it twice a day of 
their own accord. To this discovery I may with justice at¬ 
tribute the preser\ation of my own life and six oilier per¬ 
sons, who must have perished if it had not been put in use. 
The hint was first communicated to me from the perusal of 
a treatise written by Dr. Lind. The water absorbed through 
the pores of the skin produced in every respect the same 
effect as would have resulted from the moderate drinking of 
any liquid. The saline particles, how-ever, which remained 
in our clothes became incrusted by the heat of the sun and 
that of our own bodies, lacerating our skins and being 
otherwise inconvenient; but wc found that by washing ou 
these particles, and frequently wetting our clothes without 
w’ringing twice in the course of a day, the skin became well 
in a short time. After these operations we uniformly found 
that the violent drought went off, and the parched tongue 
was cured in a few minutes after bathing and washing our 
clothes ; and at the same time w'c found ourselves as much 
refreshed as if wc had received sonic actual nourishment. 
Four persons in the boat who drank salt water went deli¬ 
rious and died; but those who avoided this and followed the 
above practice experienced no such symptoms.” 



Life prolonged by Civilization .— 

Germany, and France in one group, wc find that the 
average term of mortality which, in that great and populous 
region, w-as formerly one in thirty people annually, is not 
at present more than one in thirty-eight. This difference 
reduces the number of deaths throughout these countries 
from 1,900,000 to less than 1,200,000 persons ; and 700,000 
lives, or one in eighty-three annually, owe their preserva¬ 
tion to the social ameliorations effected in the three countries 
of w'estern Europe whose eftbrts to obtain this object have 
been attended with the greatest success. The life of man is 
thus not only embellished in its course by the advancement 
of civilization, but is extended by it and rendered less 
doubtful. The effects of the amelioration of the social con¬ 
dition are to restrain and diminish, in proportion to the 
population, the annual number of births, and in a still 
greater degree that of deaths; on the contrary, a great 
number of births, equalled or even exceeded by that of 
deaths, is a characteristic sign of a state of barbarism. In 
the former case, as men in a mass reach the plenitude of 
their physical and social development, the population is 
strong, intelligent, and manly ; while it remains in per¬ 
petual infancy, whole generations are swept off without 
being able to profit by the past,—to bring social economy to 
perfcction .—Philosophical Journal. 
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RUBENS’ ‘DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 



L’ Descent Irora the Cross,’ by Kubeiis.] 


As the fourteenth Number of the ‘Penny Magazine^ 
contains a ISIeinoir of Rubens, with some notice of the 
wonderful facility with which his works were executed, 
we have only to append to our wood-cut of his famous 
j icture of the ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ a few remarks 


on his style, with some account of the painting* more 
immediately under our notice. In discharging the 
former duty, we cannot do better than avail ourselves 
of the general character of Rubens as a painter which 
has been given by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He considers 
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that in the works of Rubens the art of the. painter is 
fre(iueiitly too apparent, and then proceeds to say— 
“ His figures have expression, and act with energy, but 
without simplicity or dignity. His colouring, in which 
he was eminently skilled, is, notwithstanding, too mucli 
of what we call tinted. Throughout the whole of his 
works there is a proportionable want of that nicety of 
distinction and elegance of mind which is required in 
the higher walks of painting ; and to this want it may 
in some degree be ascribed, that those qualities which 
make the excellence of this subordinate style appear in 
him in their greatest lustre. Indeed, the facility with 
which he invented, the richness of his composition, the 
luxuriant harmony and brilliancy of his colouring, so 
dazzled the eye, that, while his works continue before 
us, we cannot help thinking that all his deficiencies are 
fully supplied.” 

Most of the works of Rubens indicate the rich and 
splendid tone of his imagination. He seems on all oc¬ 
casions to have abandoned himself almost entirely to 
his own feelings, and to have been guided exclusively 
by his own impressions, deriving less assistance per¬ 
haps than any other painter from sources out of him¬ 
self. He is, therefore, eminently original; and if, in 
all his numerous works, a few instances can be found 
in which he has copied the ideas of other painters, it 
is evident how well they have been digested, and 
how skilfully atlapted to the rest of his composition. 
His paintings abound in defects as well as beauties; 
but they possess the attribute peculiar to the works of 
true genius, that of comniandin«* attention and enforcing 
admiration. It is difiicult to say which branch of his 
art Rubens cultivated with most success. In history, 
portraiture, animals, landscape, or still life, his brilliant 
imagination and skilful execution are equally apparent. 
His animals, particularly his lions and horses, are so 
admirable, that it has been said they were never so pro- 
l)erly, or at least so poetically painted as by him. His 
portraits rank with the best productions of those who 
made that branch of the art their exclusive study; and 
in his landscapes, which combhie the lustre of Cla\ide 
Lorraine with the grandeur of Titian, the picturesciue 
forms of his rocks and trees, the deep tones in his 
shady glades and glooms, the sunshine, the dewy ver¬ 
dure, the airiness and facility of his touch, exhibit a 
charm and variety of invention which fascinate the ob¬ 
server. In the mechanical part of his art. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thought Rubens the greatest master that ever 
existed. His defects, which are neither few nor unim¬ 
portant, consist chielly of inelegance and incorrectness 
of form ; a want of grace in his female figures, of which 
that buxom one of Salome, in the present picture, is an 
instance. All his subjects, of whatever class, are equally 
invested with the gay colours of spring. A very gene¬ 
ral want of sublime and poetical conception of charac¬ 
ter may also be discovered in his pictures; and the 
good taste of the mixture of truth and fiction presented 
in his famous allegorical pieces has been strongly ques¬ 
tioned by some writers. There is, perhaps, no ])ainter 
whose style has been so much described and discussed 
as that of Rubens; but we must now leave this for a 
more particular consideration of the picture before us, 
the following account of which is derived, with some 
abridgment, from the article which, in the ‘ Musee Fran- 
(;ais,’ illustrates the engraving from which our wood¬ 
cut is copied. 

This picture is one of the most celebrated of Rubens’ 
productions. It was painted by him for the cathedral 
of Antwerp; where Mr. Beckford informs us that he 
saw it in the year 1780, and adds;—“A swingeing 
St. Christopher, fording a brook with a child on his 
shoulders, cannot fail of attracting attention. This 
colossal personage is painted on the folding doors that 
conceal the grand ellbrt of art just mentioned from 
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vulgai eyes., and here Rubens has selected a very 
proper subject to display (he gigantic boldness of his 
pencil. Alter the picture had remained 200 years at 
Antwerp, U was transierred to Paris, aud formed one of 
the chiei ornaments of the Gallery of the Louvre for the 
twenty years previous to 1815, when it was comprised 
among the numerous works of art which were restored 
to their original owners. The painting was executed bv 
Rubens soon aller his return from his seven years’ resi¬ 
dence in Italys and while the impression made by the 
works of Titian and Paul Veronese was yet fresh in his 
mind. The great master appeared in the fulness of hi.s 
glory in this work—it is one of the few which exhibit.s 
in combination all that nature had given him of warmth 
and imagination, with all that he had acquired of know¬ 
ledge, judgment, and method; and in which he may be 
considered fully to have overcome the difficulties of a 
subject which becomes painful and almost repulsive 
when it ceases to be sublime. 

When, in viewing the original of the splendid work, 
the general character of which alone our wood-cut can 
aspire to exhibit, the mind can descend to details, from 
the first grand impression it cannot fail to make, new 
beauties and perfections are discovered, and the only em¬ 
ployment of the informed judgment is to sanction the 
feeling which the first impression created. 

As the attention is directed in succession to the prin¬ 
cipal figures, that of Christ claims the strongest admi¬ 
ration. Death can hardly be more touchingly 
bited than in that pale, drooping, and blood-stained W 

body. Then our notice descends to the natural ac- ^ 

tion of all the characters, and the vivid expression of 
their love and grief. When we proceed to examine the 
structure and execution of this splendid work, we find 
that a single pyramidal group exhibits around Christ, 
upon a somewhat circular base, the three Maries and 
five of the disciples, all occupied in the same action. 

Two of the disciples, mounted upon the cross, let down 
the body of Jesus, which descends in an inclined j) 03 - i 

ture, one of the disciples having just relinquished the 
hold which the other retains. Joseph of Arimathiea, a i 

little less elevated than these two disciples, supports 
declining body under the arm ; while the beloved disci¬ 
ple, placed on the ground, receives in his arms the de¬ 
scending corpse of his Lord. The Virgin, full of tears 
and weakened by her sorrows, raises the maternal hands i 

which nursed him when a child, and seems to seek one 
last consolation in embracing what remains of her Son 
aud Lord. The obscurity of the horizon announces the j 

sympathy of nature; while, notwithstanding, a light falls j 

from the midst of the clouds upon the body of Christ, ^ 

and gradually spreads itself over the immediately snr-^ 
rounding objects. The head, the body, and the leil arm ^4 
of Christ, are considered to constitute the finest work 
which Rubens ever executed. The vast white drapery 
intended to envelope the sacred body, and spreading 
from tlie summit to the foot of the cross, serves as a 
base to this noble figure, and relieves, by its transparent 
rellection, the prevailing yellowish and azure tints. ! 

This same white drapery is skilfully employed to sus¬ 
tain the general harmony, by fixing the most clear and 
vivid light on the centre of the group. By this contri¬ 
vance of the painter all the colours acquire a new in- ; 

tensity, and an eminently picturesque opposition has 
been established in all the principal parts. 

The red tint of the tunic of St. John, and the green 
drapery of Mary Magdalen, contrasted with the pale 
body of tlie Saviour, heighten the apparent projection 
of the group in front; while the blue mantle of the 
Virgin, half of which is in shade, the blue and jmrple 
tone of the vestments of Joseph of Arimathaea, and of 
the disciple who is seen in the right, serves to round off 
the sides. In painting this picture Rubens seems to 
have determined to try by a grand experiment the rule 
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of Tiiian, that a £»Toup should present the effect of a 
cluster of p^rapes. To this experiment he was also in¬ 
vited by his subject, which he has adorned with all the 
beauties of execution of which it was susceptible. 

After this statement, the fame even of lliibens will 
allow it to be said, that this admirable work is in some 
respects faulty and impeifect. But in consideriiifr the 
liead and body of Chiist, the heads of the Virjrin and 
Joseph of Arimatha?a, the touch, the ckiaro-aci/ro, and 
the general effect of the whole, minute criticism is dis¬ 
armed. 


Effect of Fear on a Tiger ,— A correspondent transmits 
to us the following curious anecdote, extracted from a letter 
received from India;—“During the dreadful storm and in¬ 
undation in Bengal, in May, 1833. the estates of a Mr. 
Campbell, situated on the island of Sauger, at the entrance 
of the river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, that out of three 
thousand people living [on his grounds only six or seven 
hundred escaped, and these principally by clinging to the 
roof and ceiling of his house. When the house was in this 
close, crammed state, with scarcely room within it for an¬ 
other individual, what should come squeezing and pushing 
its way into the interior of the house but an immense tiger, 
with his tail hanging down, and exhibiting every otlxer 

j symptom of excessive fear. Having reached the room., in 

I which Mr. Campbell was sitting, he nestled himself into 

3 one of the corners, and lay down like a large Newfound- 

\aiid dog. Mr. Campbell loaded his gun in a very quiet 
V .dimer, and shot him dead on the spot." 


OLD TRAVELLERS. 

WlI.UAM DR KuBRUQUIS.- No. II. 

Our enterprising monk complains, at n very early 
stage of his journey, of the quality and small (juantity 
of food allowed him by the Tartars, and, soon after, of 
the rapidity witli which tliey made him travel. Ho 
says, they ate all sorts of flesh, even that of animals 
dead by disease. He seems, however, to liave con- 
fjuercd his aversion to horse-flesh, and informs us that 
the sausages the Tartars made of the intestines of their 
iimrscs were better than pork-sausages. 

With their train of waggons they travelled for .several 
weeks across the steppes which separate the Dnieper 
from the Tanai.s, or River Don. Near to the latter 
river, they found the great Sartach, of whom they were 
in search, and who, without professing himself a Cliris- 
tian, recommended them to go on to his father, or 
father-in-law, the still greater Baatu. After many sore 
j’atigue.s, they reached the encampment of Baatu; but 
oven he could not treat with them, or so much as grant 
"‘diem permission to stay in the country. He however 
^ gave them a civil audience, and sent them forward in 
search of Manchu-khan, the great Tartar emperor, who 
was to be found somew here in the direction of China. 
For five wrecks they followed the banks of the Volga, 
walking on foot nearly all the way. They then Icll 
that river and went towards the River Jaik. ifliout 
this part of their journey they were mounted. We are 
not informed what became of the ox-waggons with their 
luggage, &c.; but these matters were already so much 
reduced by the rapacity of the different tribes they met, 
tliat they were probably left behind. 

While on tlie road, the friar and his companions were 
obliged to keep their horses almost always at full 
gallop, in order not to be left behind in the desert by 
tlieir conductors. This break-neck speed was ill suited 
to the previous sedentary, slow, measured habits of the 
monks. Som® friars, who had attempted this mission 
before Rubruquis, gave it up in despair when they 
found tliey had to gallop all day long, and many days 
following, without rest, like Tartar couriers. The 
youth and good constitution of Father William were 
ill his favour j yet it was no ordinaiy exploit for a 


religious recluse, who, in all probability, liad never been 
on the back of a horse before, and who says of himself 
that he was corpulent and Iieavy, to keep up with these 
flying Pagans, who might almost be said to be born on 
horseback. Where they met with an encampment they 
changed their horaes, but this did not happen more 
than two or three times a-day, and yet the monk says 
they went thirty leagues daily. Sometimes, indeed, 
they travelled two or three days together without find¬ 
ing any people or horses, and then they were con¬ 
strained not to ride so fast. Scattered here and there 
in the wide countries he was traversing, Rubruquis 
found a few Christians, who were chiefly Hungarians, 
that had been carried off during the incursions of the 
Tartara into Europe. From the.se men he received 
great kindness. One of them understood Latin and 
psalm-singing, in consequence of which he was in great 
request at funerals. He also met with the native of a 
remote part of Asia, who liad 'earned the rudiments of 
Christianity from a monk of Rubruquis’ own order 
while in Hungary with a Tartar army. As he went 
farther on, he met with people in greater numbers, 
profe.ssiug themselves Nestorian Christians; but these, in 
.sober truth, were little better than the idolaters among 
whom they lived. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
Prestcr John and the great united Christian com¬ 
munity he was in search of were nowhere to be found. 

In his intercourse with the Tartars lie zealously 
attempted the task of conversion; and those wanderers 
appear at that time to have been so tolerant, and to 
have had so much re.spcct for many of the forms and 
ceremonies |of the Catholic church, that his mission, in 
this way also, might not have proved unprofitable. 
But Rubruquis was ignorant of their language, and 
unfortunate in the dragoman, or interpreter, he took 
with him. This fellow had no taste for sermons, “And 
thus,” says the worthy traveller, “ it caused me great 
chagrin when I wished to address to them a few words 
of edification, for he would say to me, ‘You shall not 
make me preach to-day; I understand nothing of all 
you tell me !’” “And then,” the friar adds, “ he spoke 
the truth ; for afterwards, as I began to understand a 
little of their tongue, I perceived that when I told him 
one thing he repeated another, just according to his 
fancy. Therefore, seeing it was no use to talk or 
preach, I held my tongue.” This interpreter, more¬ 
over, was so fond of fermented mare’s milk, that he was 
generally intoxicated. 

Rubruquis, however, found the Tartars very fond of 
the symbol of the Cross, and of being blessed in tlie 
Christian fashion. Wherever he went he was asked for 
his btntfdicitt^. With the existence of the great liead of 
the Catholic church they were well acquainted; his 
name had reached the farthest corners of the East: but 
these Tartars had much the same notion as to the 
pontiff’s longevity that is entertained by certain Asiatics 
of our own day with regard to the age of the East- 
India Company, w'hicli said Company they fancy to be 
one very old woman. The Tartars asked Rubruquis if 
the pope was indeed 500 years old! They likewise 
inquired whether, in the European countries the monks 
came from, there was an abundance of sheep, oxen, 
and horses? Their minute inquiries on this liead, and 
the eagerne.ss they showed for the acquisition of wealth, 
gave the friar some uneasiness, as he ajiprehendcd 
(what indeed, at the time, was not unlikely) that their 
numerous hordes would roll on from the Danube to the 
Tiber and the Seine, pillaging and devastating the best 
parts of Christendom, 

Meanwhile, as the monks proceetled on their journey, 
“ of hunger and tliirSt, cold and fatigue, tliere was no 
end.” In places wdiere horses were scarce, two of tliom 
were sometimes obliged to ride on one animal, and to 
keep him up with “ great Ideating and whipping.’ 
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“Neither yet,” say's Rubriiquis, “durst I complain, 
although my liorse trotted full sore, for every man was 
bound to be contented with his lot as it fell.” 

Although these details, when set down in words, and 
coupled with the figure of a “ corpulent heavy monk” 
on a Tartar saddle, may be somewhat ludicrous, there 
is a sort of moral sublimity in the total sacrifice of self 
and the readiness with which llubruquis devotes himself 
to the discharge of his mission. This good man was 
upheld at once by the cnter])rising spirit of a true 
traveller, and by the religious faith that was in him. 

Alter they had travelled for months, and been almost 
exhausted by fatigue and privation, the Tartars told 
the monks that they had yet a journey of four more 
months to ])erform before they could reach the court 
of the great khan; and, exaggerating in Oriental 
fashion the severity of climate that is felt in many 
])arts of the table-land in central Asia, they added that, 
in the regions through which they would have to pass, 
if they went onwards, the cold was so intense that it 
split rocks and trees. “ Can you,” inquired the Tar¬ 
tars, “ support all this ?” “ By God’s help, we may !” 

said llubruquis, answering for himself and his compa¬ 
nions ; and on they went. 

The Pagans, however, had the kindness to lend the 
monks some of their thick sheep-skin dresses, which 
kept out the cold pretty well. But the quality of their 
food was not improved, and ilubruquis continues to 
complain of being obliged to eat, in sorrow and anguish, 
meat only half cooked, and at times quite raw. 

They passed through the courts or encampments of 
several Tartar princes, who were all much astonished 
that the monks would accept neither gold, nor silver, 
nor precious raiment. At almost every place where 
they stopped they seem to have secured the good will 
of the Tartars by sundry little services; and although 
the Pagans could not very well understand the nature 
of their vows of poverty, or that of their monastic 
institutions, it appears that in general they respected 
their motives and the sacrifices they made for the 
furtherance of their religion. 

The information Rubruquis collected as he went on 
is very curious, and is mingled with the accounts of his 
own adventures. He tells us, that for a visiter to touch 
the threshold of a Tartar’s door was considered as 
nnauspicious, as, according to modern accounts, the 
Chinese hold it to be. Whenever he paid a visit he was 
warned to take care to cross over the threshold into the 
house or tent, without letting any i)art of his person or 
dress conic in contact with it as such a contact was 
sure to bring bad luck. ' 

“ ( oncerning the garments and attire of these Tar¬ 
tars,” says our old traveller, “ be it know'n that out of 
Cataya, and other regions of the East, out of Persia 
also, and other countries to the soutli, there are brought 
unto them stutfs of silk, cloths of gold, and cotton 
cloths, which they wear in time of summer ; but out of 
Russia, Moxell, Bulgaria the Greater, and llungaria 
the Greater, and out of Kersis (all which are northern 
regions and full of woods), and also out of many other 
countries of the North which are subject to them, the 
inhabitants bring them rich and costly skins and furs 
of divers sorts (which I never saw in our countries), 
wherewithal they are clad in winter.” Except in 
being somewhat longer, the dress of the women scarcely 
differed from that of the men. The traveller goes on 
to inform us, that the ladies all rode on horseback, and 
astride like the men,—that when abroad they tied on 
a white veil, which crossed the nose Just below the eyes, 
and descended as far as the breast. His description of 
their personal appearance is not very flattering. He 
says, they all daubed over their faces most nastily with 
grease,—that they were all amazingly fat, and the 
smaller their noses the more beautiful they were 
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esteemed. In one instance he fancied that the wife 
of a great lord must have cut off her nose to attain this 
beauty, for her face was so flat that he could .‘^ee no 
trace of that feature, — a line of black grease existing 
where the nose ought to have been. No man could 
have a wife unless lie bought her of her ])arenls, who 
generally sold their daughters to the highest bidder. 

The Tartars were expert hunters, and gained a good 
part of their sustenance by the chase. They hunted on 
the battue .system. A vast multitude of them gathered 
together, and, spreading into a wide circle, surrounded 
the country; then, by gradually contracting this circle, 
they collected the included game into a small space, 
which the sportsmen entered and desjiatched their prey 
with spears and arrows. Rubruquis saw no deer, and 
very few hares, but many anteloj)es and w ild sheep with 
prodigious horns. Wild asses also abounded, but they 
were so shy and swift that they were rarely caught. 
The Tartars were likewise well acquainted with hawk¬ 
ing, having falcons, gyrfalcons, and other trained birds 
in abundance. 

Skins, wool, and horsehair were the main materials 
of the simple manufactures of this pastoral people. In 
the absence of hemp, they made strong ropes of sheep’s 
wool mixed with a third part of horsehair. 'Fhe fip' 
that covered their houses and chests, as well as . 
they used as beds, the cloths they laid under thei 
saddles, and the caps they wore on their heads in rain;^ 
weather, were all made of the same materials. 
quantities of wool w ere thus worked up. 

The penal code in force among these wandering 
tribes was sufficiently severe. Murder, adultery, and 
even fornication, were punished with death, — but a n.an 
might do what he chose with his ow n slave. When a 
Tartar died, he was mourned for with violent howling-, 
and his family was relieved from taxes or tribute 
to the chief for a whole year. Most of the hordes 
raised a large barrow of earth over the dead, and 
many of those innumerable tumuli tliat are found in 
the Crimea, in all that part of Europe between the 
Danube and the Don, in Asia Minor, and in other 
countries, and which closely resemble the tombs in the 
plains of Troy, may be safely attributed to the Tartars. 
The custom, however, is obvious and sinq)le, and has, 
from remote antiquity, been common to many nations. 
The mounds, generally called druidical, that are found 
in many parts of our owui island, differ in nothing from 
those the traveller meets with in Tartar}’, or (except in 
size) in the Troad. 

In some other burying-places in Tartary, Rubruquis 
saw large towers built of burnt bricks, and others of 
stone, though no stone was to be found near the spot. 
As he went farther east, he observed other kinds of sejiul- 
chres, consisting of large open spaces paved with stone, 
having four large stones placed upright on the corners 
of* the pavement, and facing the four cardinal points. 
Here again we are reminded of the druidical remains of 
our o^'u country. s 

Pursuing his tedious and most fatiguing route across 
the measureless flats and wilds of Tartary, our old 
traveller, on the 26th of December, came to a smooth 
desert that looked like a sea, for it extended al. 
round to the horizon, and not a mountain, hill, or hil¬ 
lock, was anywhere visible. The next day, with a 
Joyful heart, he and his companions caught sight of 
the grand khan’s court. They hoped to obtain there 
the rest and refreshment they so much needed, for, 
from the time of leaving the shores of the Black Sea, 
they had been seven months on their Journey. 
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THE K A LONG EAT .—iPteropus Jaramcuft.) 



[The Kaloiig But.] 


Although it is our proper object in the present article 
to furnish, from Ilorslield’s ‘ Zoology of Java,* an ac¬ 
count of the particular species represented in our wood- 
cut, we cannot omit to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of describing generally the structure and habitudes of 
the rather extensive family to which it belongs. 

According to the classification of Cuvier, bats con¬ 
stitute a family called Vcspertiliones^oi' sub-division 
Cheiroptera^ in the order of Carnassierg, The character¬ 
istics of the entire sub-division may be thus enumerated: 
—The fingers connected by a membrane, which spreads 
from the anterior to the posterior extremities, fitting 
the animals for fiight. Incisory teeth variable in 
number; canine teeth more or less strong; grinders, 
in general having acute-pointed crowns, with a longitu¬ 
dinal furrow ; collar bones very strong; large shoulder 
blades; fore arms not capable of a rotatory motion; 
and the breast furnished with two paps. This cha¬ 
racter of the sub-division will render intelligible the 
more detailed description of the bat family, which may 
be thus characterized:—The toes or fingers of the 
fore-limbs are much larger than those of the hinder, 
united by broad and very fine membranes, usually 
without claws; the thumb alone is separated,but is not 
opposable to the other fingers, and is very short in 
proportion to them ; it is longest in the genus Pteropus^ 
and is always furnished w'ith a strong and very sharp 
claw. The toes of the hinder feet are united, very 
short, and provided with very strong nails. The cutting 
teeth are sometimes wanting in one of the jaws, or 
vary, with the genus, from two to six; the canine 
teeth are for the most part very strong; and the 
grinders have generally sharp protuberances. These 
VoL. III. 


keen and pointed teeth enable them to bite with much 
force, and those of a considerable age and size can 
inflict a very severe wound. The wing-like membrane 
is naked. Some species possess only the rudiments of 
a tail, whilst in others the tail is of considerable length. 
The ears are almost always large in proportion to the 
size of the animal. 

The bat tribe comprehends a great number of 
genera, species, and varieties, among which are found 
some very singular modifications of structure, in the 
form of the wing membranes, the figure and expansion 
of the ears, and the remarkable membranous append¬ 
ages to the noses of several species. The species vary 
greatly in size, from that of the smallest common 
mouse to that of the enormous bat of J ava, which we 
shall presently describe. The smaller species are 
abundantly distributed over the face of the globe; but 
the larger aj)pear to be confined to hot regions, where 
they exist in great numbers. Some species seem to 
live exclusively on insects, whilst others eat fruit as 
well as insects ; and it is known that bats have seldom 
much objection to partake of any raw or dressed meat, 
wdiether fresh or tainted, which happens to be within 
their reach. The purely insectivorous species render 
great service to mankind, by the destruction of vast 
numbers of insects, wliich they pursue with great eager¬ 
ness from the evening to the morning twilight*; but 
in those countries where they are abundant, the fru- 
givorous species commit fearful havoc among the 
fruits on the trees. Bats are said to drink on the wing 

* Some accounts seem to say that hats are only abroad in the 
morning and evening twilight. But we have seen them flitting 
about in full activity at all hours of the night. 
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Ly sipplnf^ the surface like swallows as they play over 
pools and streams. They are fond of frecpientinp: 
waters, not only for the sake of driiikinn^, but on 
account of the insects which abound in such places. 
All the,different species of bats are nocturnal animals ; 
they conceal themselves during the day-time in old 
buildings, in barns, in hollow trees, in caverns, vaults, 
and similar retreats, where they cling together in large 
clusters, so that they seem to form but one mass. 
Homer alludes to this habit when speaking of the 
ghosts in the lower world :— 

“ As in the cavern of some rifted den, 

Where flock nocturnal hats and birds obscene, 

ClusterM they hang, till, at some sudden shock. 

They move, and murmurs run through all the rock.” 

In the East, inhabited houses are not free from their 
intrusions. We have seen great numbers of them 
clinging to the arches of the cool cellars winch are 
inhabited during the summer at Bagdad; and not 
only so, but to the vaulted ceilings of light and lofty 
rooms on the first floor. We have thus had them con¬ 
tinually in the same rooms with us. We never observed a 
single bat leave its position, or even change it, during the 
day ; though from the shapeless and furry mass heads 
peered out with sufficient frequency to indicate that, in 
the summer days, it was not merely sleep that kept 
them motionless. Noise never seemed to disturb them ; 
and if actually touched, they would fly off indeed, but 
would immediately return and form their cluster again 
on the same spot. 

We have had several occasions of directing the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to that beautiful and wise regulation 
of nature by which animals not migratory are obliged 
to sleep through that winter period in which the food 
they usually subsist on is difficult to obtain. The bats, 
in all but warm climates, afford another instance. On 
the ajiproach of the cold evenings at the latter end of 
autumn, they fall into their long winter slumber, and 
are no longer to be seen abroad in the evenings, l)ut 
are found clustered together to defend themselves 
against the cold. “ Their long lethargy,’’says a w riter 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopajdia,’ “ cannot be very 
remote from actual dissolution; for some of the most 
inq)ortant animal functions are at least so far suspended 
as to be scarcely perceptible. The action of the heart 
and arteries, for example, becomes so languid, that the 
j)ulse can scarcely be felt; and it is very doubtful if 
respiration be at all carried ou. The circulation of the 
blood is not discernible in the smaller vessels; but 
when the animal is revived by warmth, it again becomes 
visible by the microscope. During hybernation the 
animafs temperature falls greatly below the ordinary 
standard, while digestion and the visible excretions are 
arrested. It is presumed, however, that the adipose 
matter is gradually taken up by the absorbents into 
the languid circulation ; for the creatures enter into 
their dormant state very fat, and revive much emaciated. 
On the whole they fare better during a severe than a 
mild w inter; for warm weather not only awakens them, 
but re-e\cites their digestive powers at a time when the 
requisite supply is not attainable. Some have been 
observed to come forth at the temperature of 42® of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and others only at that of 
48®. Such of them as have been roused by irritation, 
or the sudden application of heat, have seldom survived 
the third day; but then it is stated that the weather 
became colder. In their dormant state, the lingering 
remains of vitality may be ascertained by the touch, or 
the approach of a lighted candle, from either of which 
it will be observed to shrink. A moderate and equable 
heat, such as that of the human hand or bosom, is 
most likely to revive them, as well as other torpid 
animals, which are often killed by being placed too 
near the fire.” 


The natural posture of repose to the animal during 
this period, as well as in the days of summer, is that of 
suspending itself by the hind claws with the liead 
downward. In this posture the wings serve as a sort 
of cloak or mantle; and in this they also sometimes 
cover up their young, although they will at other times 
lly about with two young ones at the breast in the act 
of sucking. These young ones together frequently 
exceed the weight of the parent; and the tenacity with 
which they retain their hold is amazing. 

Tlie eyes of bats are deeply seated in their heads, and 
are very small in many of the species. It does not 
indeed appear that they are of any essential use in 
directing their course, for it is one of tlie most extra¬ 
ordinary facts in natural history, that privation of sight 
does not prevent them from moving in the air, and 
i’rom avoiding obstacles, to all appearance as readily as 
when they possessed the power of seeing. It has been 
thought that the wings, by their delicate stnicture, serve 
as feelers to the animal in guiding its flight in the dark. 
Spallanzani, the distinguished naturalist, hung soine 
cloths across a large room, with holes in them here and 
there large enough for a bat to fly through. He had 
previously prepared some for this experiment by the 
cruel process of depriving them of their sight, and, as 
much as possible, of their hearing. On being turned 
loose, they flew without the least difficulty through the 
holes in the cloth without touching the cloth itself. yw 

It seems to be very difficult for bats to raise them- ^ 
selves into the air from a flat or level surface, and this 
may be one cause for the sus|)cnded posture in whicli 
they are usually found. They do, however, some¬ 
times settle on the ground, probably to seek food that 
cannoft be obtained on the wing. When they do s<), 
they shut their wings, and are able to walk, or even to 
run at a good pace, though with considerable awk¬ 
wardness. 

We may now recur to the Pteropm Javanicus^ wliich 
is represented in our w'ood-cut, and which is tlie largest 
species of the genus that has l>een hitherto discovered. 

In adult subjects, the breadth of the expanded w ings is 
full five feet, and the length of the bmly one foot. In 
the Museum of the East India Coinj)any there are 
several specimens, in the largest of which the expan¬ 
sion of the wings is five feet two inches, and, in the 
smallest, three feet ten inches : all the other specimens 
measure nearly five feet. The length of the arm and 
the fore-arm together, from the union with the body to 
the origin of the finger-joints, is fourteen inches. The 
naked thumb, projecting beyond the membrane, mea¬ 
sures two inches; and the claw, which is strong and ^ 
sharp, has an extent of nearly one inch along its 
curvature. On the fore-finger the claw is minute, and, 
by the particular inflection of the joints, it obtains a 
direction opposed to the plane of the membrane. The 
length of the hind legs is eight inches and a half. 

The head, as in other species of Pteropus, is oblong, 
and the muzzle comparatively of moderate length ; it is 
very gradually attenuated, and measures less than one- 
third of the entire length of the head. The nose is short, 
and somewhat compressed at the sides, I’he nostrils 
are round anteriorly, and pass backward by a curve, 
resembling part of a volute. The ears are siinj)le, 
long, narrow, and pointed. The eyes are large and 
prominent, and the irides dark. The gape of the mouth 
terminates under the anterior corner of the eye. The 
nose projects but slightly beyond the jaw, and the lips 
are narrow, and form a neatly- defined inclosure of the 
mouth. The teeth are thirty-four in number;—namely, 
four front teeth, two canine teeth, and ten grinders in 
the upper jaw ; and the same number of front and 
canine teeth, with twelve grinders, in the lower jaw. 

No vibrissie exist, but a few lengthened bristly hairs are 
scattered about the lips, nose, and eyes. Ou the upper 
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p:irt of the head, the crest of the skull shows itself as a 
longitudinal ridge, which is most prominent in adult 
individuals. The general form of the body presents 
nothing peculiar. 

The colour of the flying membrane is dark-brown, 
inclining to black, with a slight yellowish-red tint. 
I'he general colour of the body and head is black, and 
ot the neck and adjoining parts above smoky-brown; 
but both the extent and intensity of these colours are 
subject to variations. The upper and lateral parts of 
the neck, and the adjoining parts of the back, between 
the shoulders, afford a principal distinction in the 
varieties of this species. In many individuals, the 
brown or yellowish red hairs form a complete collar 
round the neck, though the colour is always more 
intense above. The breadth of this collar varies con¬ 
siderably ; in some cases it extends from the middle of 
the head to beyond the shoulders, — in others it is con¬ 
fined to the neck, and the back part of the head. Tlie 
tint likewise varies from yellowish-red to blackish- 
brown, but in all cases it has a smoky hue. In young 
subjects the hairs are long, soft to the touch, and 
glossy; in old subjects they become crisp and rough. 

The Pteropus Javanicus is extremely abundant in 
the lower parts of Java, and uniformly lives in society. 
The more elevated districts are not visited by it. 
Numerous individuals select a large tree for their resort, 
^^' -^and suspending themselves with the claws of their 
posterior extremities to the naked branches, often in 
com])anies of several hundreds, afford to a stranger 
a very singular spectacle. A species of Ficrnt, in habit 
resembling the Ficim religiosa of India, which is often 
found near the villages of the natives, affords them a 
very favourite retreat, and the exteiuled branches of 
one of these are sometimes covered by them. In 
general, these societies preserve a ])erfect silence 
during the day; but if they are disturbed, or if a 
contention arises among them, they emit sharp piercing 
shrieks, and their awkward attempts to extricate them¬ 
selves, when oppressed by the light of the sun, 
^ exhibit a ludicrous s])ectacle. In consequence of the 
sharpness of their claws, their attachment is so strong 
that they cannot readily leave their hold without the 
assistance of the expanded membrane; and if suddenly 
kilkMl in this natural attitude during the day they 
continue suspended after death. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to oblige them to take wing by alarming them, if 
it be desired to obtain them during the day. Soon 
after sunset they gradually quit their hold, and pursue 
their nocturnal flights in quest of food. They direct 
^ their course, by an unerring instinct, to the forests, 
villages, and plantations, occasioning incalculable 
mischief,— attacking and devouring indiscriminately 
every kind of fruit, from the abundant and useful cacao- 
nut, which surrounds every dwelling of the meanest 
peasanti^, to the rare and most delicate productions 
which are cultivated with care by princes and chiefs 
of distinction. 

There are few situations in the lower parts of Java 
in which this night-wanderer is not constantly ob¬ 
served ; — as soon as the light of the sun has retired, 
one animal is seen to follow another at a short but 
irregular distance, and this succession continues un¬ 
interrupted till darkness obstructs the view. The 
flight of the Kalong is slow and steady, pursued in a 
straight line, and capable of long continuance. The 
chace of it forms occasionally an amusement to the 
colonists and inhabitants diiring the moonlight nights, 
which, in the latitude of Java, are uncommonly serene. 
He is watched in his descent to the fruit-trees, and a 
discharge of small shot readily brings him to the 
ground. By this means Mr. Horsfield frequently 
obtained four or five individuals in the course of an 
hour. 


SUENO’S PILLAR AT FORRES. 

This curious and interesting stone, of which the ac¬ 
companying engraving gives a correct representation, 
is situated at a short distance from the town of Forres, 
in the county of Elgin. It is only a few yards olf the 
road leading from Elgin to Inverness. It is admitted 
on all hands to be the most singular monument of the 
kind in Great Britain, perhaps in Europe. Many of 
our most distinguished antiquarians are indeed of 
opinion that it has no parallel in any country, Egy|>t 
excepted. It is cut out of a large block of granite 
stone of the hardest kind to be found in Scotland. 
In height it measures twenty-five feet, and in breadth, 
near its base, nearly four feet. It is divided into seven 
departments. It is sculptured on both sides; but that 
which looks in an eastern direction is by far the most 
interesting, not only because it is more crowded with 
figures than the other, but because those figures are 
executed in such a manner as shows that those by whose 
instructions it was erected regarded it as that which 
would chiefly perpetuate whatever occurrence it was 
intended to record. The highest department of the 
obelisk contains representations of nine horses, each 
having a rider, who is apparently rejoicing at the 
accomplishment of some important object,—most pro¬ 
bably of some great victory which has been gained. 
The figures on this division of the stone are more 
defaced by time than those on the other divisions, 
but are still sufficiently distinct to prevent any mistake 
as to what they arc. In the next department appear 
a number of n^en all in a warlike attitude. Some of 
them are brandishing their weapons, while others, as 
if exulting at some joyful event, are represented as 
holding their shields on high. Others, again, are in 
the act of joining hands, either as if mutually con¬ 
gratulating each other, or as a pledge of reciprocal 
encouragement and assistance. In the centre of the 
next line of figures appear two warriors, who seemingly 
are either making jireparations for, or are already 
engaged in, single combat, while their respective friends 
are witnessing the conflict with the liveliest interest. 
Next we have a group of figures witnessing one of 
their number beheading, in cold blood, the prisoners 
who had been taken in war. Close by is a kind of 
canopy, which covers the heads of those who have been 
executed. ^ This canopy is guarded by men, each bear¬ 
ing a halbert. A number of dead bodies are lying on 
one side. Next are trumpeters blowing their trumj)cts, 
in testimony, no doubt, of the trium})h which has been 
obtained by the parties, to commemorate whose deeds 
the monument was raised. In the next division we 
have a troop of horses put to flight by a band of 
infantry, whose first line are armed with bows and 
arrows, while those which follow are accoutred with 
swords and targets. In the next and last department 
of the stone, the horses seem to be seized by the con¬ 
quering party, the riders are beheaded, and the head 
of the chief or leader is suspended, which is probably 
meant to denote the same degradation as if it were 
hung in chains. The other side of the obelisk is chiefly 
occuj)ied with a large cross. Beneath it are two 
persons evidently of great consequence. They are 
accompanied by a retinue of attendants, and embrace 
each other as if in the act of becoming reconciled 
together. 

Such is a description of this very extraordinary 
monument. As to its origin, or the particular events 
it was intended to commemorate, we are unfortunately 
left in uncertainty. Every historian, every traveller, and 
indeed most of the antiquarians in Scotland, have all 
more or less turned their attention to the subject; but no 
two of them are agreed as to the purposes for whicli if. 
was erected. Some suppose, from the circumstance of 
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the cross being on the obverse side, that it was planted 
to commemorate the first establishment of Christianity 
in Scotland. This, however, is very unlikely; for, had 
such been its object, it is difficult to see what con¬ 
nection so many warlike figures could have had with it. 
Others maintain that it was raised in memory of the 
battle of Mortlach, which battle, having been gained 
by the Scots over the Danes, eventually led to the 
expulsion of the latter from the kingdom. This is also 
a very improbable hypothesis, the battle in question 
having been fought nearly twenty miles from the spot 
where the stone is erected. In fact, there is scarcely 
any event of national importance that occurred between 
the commencement of the tenth and the end of the 
twelfth centuries,—for the date of the pillar is generally 
supposed to lie between those two periods,—but has 
been supposed by some antiquarian or other to have 
been the cause of its erection. 

The hypothesis of the Rev. Charles Cordiner, a dis¬ 
tinguished northern antiquarian of the last century, 
respecting the origin of this monument, appears to us 
the most probable. His opinion is that it was raised to 
commemorate the defeat and expulsion from Scotland, 
by the Scots, of those Scandinavian adventurers men¬ 
tioned in the ‘ Annals of Torfans,* who, joined by a 
number of chieftains from the opposite coast of Caith¬ 
ness, had, in the ninth century, established themselves 
at the neighbouring promontory of Burghead% and 
who, during the hundred and fifty years they kept pos¬ 
session of the place, committed the most serious depre¬ 
dations throughout the surrounding country. In 
support of his hypothesis Mr. Cordiner reasons in this 
way:— 

“ In their sanguine endeavours to extend their sway 
and at the same time secure a more speedy retreat to 
their lines, when carrying off booty, or baffled in any 
attempt, the aid of cavalry was of essential and almost 
indispensable importance, and naturally became the 
distinguishing characteristic of their forces. 

“ Of consequence, as it was the great object of Cale¬ 
donian policy and valour to seize their horses, in order 
to defeat their enterprises; so when, at a fortunate 
period, they succeeded in totally routing the Scan¬ 
dinavian bands, and compelling them to leave their 
shores, if they wished to erect a conspicuous memorial 
of the event, the most striking article would be to ex¬ 
hibit the seizure of the horses, and the inflicting of a 
capital penalty on their riders; and this is done in the 
most conspicuous department of the column. 

“ It is moreover evident, from the concurring testimony 
of history and tradition, that part of the troops and 
warlike adventurers which had embarked in the grand 
expedition undertaken by Glaus, Prince of Norway, 
about the year 1000, did reinforce the garrison at 
ICccialsbacca, in the Burgh of Moray, and made some 
daring advances towards the sulxluing of the surround¬ 
ing countries—and that, soon after that period, their 
repeated defeats induced them wholly to relinquish their 
settlement in that province. 

“No event was therefore more likely to become a 
subject of national gratitude and honour than those 
actions in which the princes of Norway and their 
military adherents were totally defeated, and which 
so fully paved the way for returning peace to smile 
over these harassed and extensive territories. And, 
in consequence of the Scandinavian forces finally 
evacuating their posts, a treaty of amicable alliance 
might be formed between Malcolm and Canute, or 
Sueno, King of Norway; and the august figures on 
the base of the cross have been sculptured to express 

♦ Burghead is the most northern point in Scotland to which the 
expedition of Agricola penetrated. The Romans there encamped, 
and continued in the place for a considerable time. The traces of 
their camp are still distinctly to bo seen. 


that important reconciliation,—while the figures on 
the adjacent edge of the obelisk, which are joined hand 
in hand, and in attitudes of friendly communication, 
may allude to the new degrees of mutual confidence and 
security which took place after the feuds were settled 
that are represented on the front of the column.” 

The traditions of the country are certainly more in 
favour of this view of the matter than of any other 
hypothesis which has been advanced. ‘-^Tlie very name, 
indeed, given to the pillar, viz., “ Sueno’s Stone,” which 
it has retained from time immemorial, shows that the 
opinion of the peasantry in the district always has been, 
that that Norwegian monarch must have been, in some 
way or other, connected with its erection. 



[Pillar of Sueno.] 
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JOHN SACKHEUSE, THE ESQUIMAUX. 
TiiEiiK seems to be hardly any information more gene¬ 
rally interesting than that which states the conduct and 
deportment of the natives of savage or barbarous coun¬ 
tries, who happen by jieculiar circumstances to be set 
down amidst the wonders of European civilization. 
How their minds are atfected by tlie difference between 
this and the inodes of life to which they have been 
accustomed; how their faculties expand under the 
influence of new relations and circumstances ; what 
are the classes of things which most engaged their 
attention ; and with what eye they viewed our habits 
and institutions—are all objects of highly interesting 
and not unprofitable consideration. Under this im¬ 
pression we have drawn together from various sources 
the following account of John Sackheuse, a young 
Escpiimaux, who died in this country in the year 1819. 
In the same year, a Memoir of this young man, attri¬ 
buted to the pen of Captain Basil Hall, appeared in 
‘ Blackwood s Magazine.’ He is also mentioned in 
other papers of that pulilication ; and appears a very 
lirominent character in the account published by Cap¬ 
tain Boss of his ‘ First Expedition in search of a 
North-west Passage.’ The following narrative is 
drawn from all these sources of information, particularly 
from the Memoir in ‘ Blackwood.’ 

John Sackheuse appears to have been born about 
^the year 1797, on the west coast of Greenland, about 
^70° north latitude. In the year 18IG, when the whale 
ships of the season were about to leave the coast and 
return home, John was enabled through the favour of 
the sailors, whose good will he had won, to hide him¬ 
self and stow away his canoe on board the Thomas and 
Anne, Captain Newton, of the ])ort of Leith. When 
the vessel was well clear of the land John came forth 
from his concealment, and the captain supposing he 
had been carried away by accident, kindly otfered to 
return and put him on shore. But tinding that he had 
a very earnest desire to proceed to England with the 
ship, and abandon his own country. Captain Newton per- 
mitted him to remain. During the voyage John con¬ 
trived to pick up a little English, and made himself a 
tolerably expert seaman. During the following winter 
he frequently exhibited his canoe in the docks at Leith, 
in which neighbourhood he and his frail vessel attracted 
a good deal of notice. By the owners and the captain 
of the Thomas and Ann, he was treated with the 
greatest kindness and liberality; and when, in 1817, 
he went to Davis’s Straits again in the same vessel, the 
captain was carefully instructed to leave it quite free 
to him either to remain in his own country or return 
again with the vessel. On reaching Greenland he 
found that his only surviving relation, his sister, had 
died in his absence. When he received this intelligence 
he immediately decided to return to Scotland, and 
declared that he would revisit his native country no 
more. 

About the beginning of the year 1818, Mr. Nasmyth, 
an eminent artist of Edinburgh, happened to meet 
John Sackheu.se in the streets of Leith, and having 
been some years before engaged to execute a set of 
drawings of the Esquimaux costume, he was natu¬ 
rally attracted by his ajipearance, although his dress 
was considerably modified liy his European habits. 
Mr. Nasmyth took him to Edinburgh, and finding that 
he had not only a taste for drawing, but considerable 
readiness of execution, he kindly undertook to give 
him instruetions in the art. Shortly after, when it was 
understood that an expedition to the Arctic regions 
was about to sail under Captain Ross, it occurred to 
Mr. Nasmyth that the services of Sackheuse might be 
very advantageously employed on the occasion ; and 
this idea having been communicated to the Admiralty, 
he was immediately invited on very liberal terms to 


accompany the expedition. John seemed very indifFe^ 
rent about the compensation, but readily agreed to go, 
— only carefully stipulating that he was not to be left 
in his own country. His great unwillingness to re¬ 
turn to his native land, after having tasted the ble.^isings 
and comforts of civilized life, seems more easy to 
account for than his original willingness to leave it. 
On this point the materials before us afford no foun¬ 
dation even for a conjecture. 

We must now turn to the work of Captain Ross for 
an account of the proceedings of Sackheuse during the 
Arctic voyage. That officer appears to have been very 
sensible of the value of the young man’s services, and 
his name occurs very frequently in the book. Among 
the various transactions of this voyage, in which he 
acted a considerable part, the following may be men¬ 
tioned as the most prominent, and that which excited 
the greatest interest in his own mind. 

On the 9th of August, when the vessels were near- 
Cape Dudley Digges, about 7G° N. lat., some human 
beings unexpectedly appeared, moving towards them 
on the ice, which spread for about seven or eight miles 
between the vessels and the coast of Greenland. As 
they seemed to hail the ship, they were at first supposed 
to bt shipwrecked sailors; and the ships therefore 
stood nearer to the ice, and hoisted their colours. On 
a nearer approach, how ever, it was discovered tliat they 
w'ere natives of the country, drawn by (logs on sledges,, 
which moved with wonderful rapidity. They paused aL 
what they considered a safe distance from the ships,, 
which they remained for some time silently observing;*, 
but when the vessels tacked, they set up a simultaneous 
shout, accompanied with many strange gesticulations,, 
and w heeled off with amazing velocity towards the land,, 
and they were soon lost sight of behind the hummocks 
of ice. Their sudden departure was much regretted, 
and in order, if possible, to bring them back — to make 
inquiries of them, and explain the friendly intentions of 
the visiters—Captain Ross caused a white flag to be 
hoisted on a hillock of ice. On this was painted a. 
hand holding a green branch of a tree : there were also • 
left on the ice some presents placed on a stool, and an . 
Esejuimaux dog, with some beads about his neck.. 
When, about ten hours after, the vessels returned from 
examining the state of the ice at the head of the jiool, . 
the dog was found asleep on the spot where he had 
been left, and the presents were untouched. But on 
the following day eight sledges were observed moving 
furiously towards the vessels. They halted about the 
distance of half a mile from the ships, and when it 
was perceived that they had no inclination to come 
nearer, Sackheuse volunteered his services to go on the 
ice with presents and endeavour to bring tlie people 
to a parley. In estimating the courage which this; 
olfer indicated, it should be borne in mind that John,, 
in common with other .southern Esquimaux, believed 
these northern regions to be inhabited by an exceed¬ 
ingly ferocious race of giants, who were great cannibals. . 
Nevertheless, at his own particular desire, he went to* 
meet the strangers, unarmed and unattended; and he * 
executed the service with a degree of address not infe¬ 
rior to the courage with which it was undertaken. 

After much difficulty Sackheu.se succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing an intercourse with these people. The ir 4 v- 
pre.ssion made by this scene upon him was so strf ttg* 
that he afterwards executed a drawing of it ffum 
memory. This was his first attempt at historical 
po.sition, his practice having been hitherto confineiLto 
copying such prints of single figures or ships as he 
could procure. He gave this drawing to Captain Rass, 
and an engraving from it appears in the work of that 
officer. He says that it was executed by the Esqui¬ 
maux without as.sistance or advice; and adds, “ IX 
cannot certainly be regarded as a specimen of art, , hut 
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it has (he merit of being at least a good representation 
of the objects introdiiced.” After his return to England, 
John used to take great delight in relating his ad¬ 
ventures with the “ Northmen,” as he called these people. 
On one such occasion he, with great good humour, 
and somewhat touchingly, adverted to his own igno¬ 
rance when first he landed in this country. lie then 
imagined the first cow he saw to be a wild and dan¬ 
gerous animal, and hastily retreated to the boat for 
the harpoon, that he might defend himself and his 
companions from this ferocious-looking beast. 

On the return of the expedition, John became an 
object of great interest in London, and obtained so 
much notice, that there was reason to fear either that 
the poor fellow's head would be turned, or that he 
wouhl get into bad company and acquire dissipated 
habits. But, happily, he soon tired of London, and, 
at liis own desire, was sent to Edinburgh, and placed 
under the charge of some of his old friends. 

The Admiralty Board, feeling the importance of 
John’s services as an interpreter to the next expedition, 
gave directions that he should be educated in as liberal 
a iiianner as possible. He concurred with these views, 
and engaged in the requisite pursuits with astonishing 
ardour and perseverance. Mr. Nasmyth resumed his 
drawing lessons in a more methodical manner than at 
first; and was of still greater service to him by teach¬ 
ing him English, and by introducing him to his own 
family, all of wliom took the warmest interest in his 
improvement and welfare. He was also instructed in 
writing; and a gentleman who wished to learn the 
Esquimaux language undertook to give him regular 
lessons in English. He amused his leisure in modelling 
and carving canoes, and took much pleasure in walking 
about and paying visits. He was fond of society, and 
being himself veiy entertaining, the circle of his ac- 
(piaintance was soon so extended, that his evenings 
passed cheerfully and profitably. 

But in the midst of all his enjoyments and useful 
pursuits, he was seized with an inflammatory complaint, 
from which, in a few days, he in a great measure re¬ 
covered, but relapsed, and died on Sunday evening, the 
14th of February, 1819. The highest'medical talent 
of the city had been exerted in vain to save him; and 
during his illness he was attended by his friends with 
the most anxious care. During the height of his first 
illness lie was very obedient; but when he w'as freed 
from pain, and began to gain strength, he by no means 
liked the discipline to which he was subjected, and the 
])rescribed regimen still more displeased him. 

The remains of this interesting stranger were fol¬ 
lowed to tile grave by a numerous company, among 
whom were not only his old friends and patrons from 
Leith, but many gentlemen of high respectability vn 
Edinburgh. 

“ John Sackheusc (says the Memoir in ‘ Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine’) was about five feet eight inches 
high, broad in the chest, and well set, with a very wide 
face, and a great quantity of coarse black straight hair. 
I'lie expression of his countenance, however, was re- 
inarkably pleasing and good humoured, and not in the 
least degree savage. There were at all times great 
simplicity and absence of pretension in his manners. 
His modesty was great: when asked his opinion of the 
elephant he had seen in London, he said, with great 
7ia7vde and a look of great humility, ‘ Elephant more 
sense me.’ His disposition was gentle and obliging; 
he was grateful for the least kindness shown to him, 
and upon several occasions exhibited a goodness of 
heart, and a cousideration for the wishes and feelings 
of othei*s, which would have done honour to any country. 
His fondness for and kindness to childro.*' was very 
striking. In a snowy day, last v inter, he met two 
childreu at 300 ic distance i’roiu XiCith^ and observing 
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them to be sutTering from the cold, he took off his 
jacket, and having carefully wrapped them in it, brought 
them safely home: he would take no reward, and seemed 
to be quite unconscious that he had done any thing 
remarkable. He was temperate in all his habits; he 
was docile, and always open to conviction ; showing, 
however, the geratest desire to be treated with con¬ 
fidence, and of this he never proved himself unworthy. 

“He had a quick sense of insult: and one evening 
being attacked in a most ungenerous and cowardly 
way in the streets, he resented the indignities put iqion 
him in a very summary manner, by fairly knocking 
several of the party down; but although the insult was 
thus resented, so nice were his feelings that several 
days elapsed before he subsided into his wonted quiet 
state of mind. It is due to poor John to state, that 
upon this occasion he behaved for a long time with 
great forbearance; but upon being struck, he wius 
roused to exert his strength, which w'as prodigious. 
The whole party were carried to the watch-house — a 
measure which the Esquimaux could never be made to 
comprehend.” 


NAUPLIA. 

Tme town of Nauplia, or Napoli di Romania, is 
situated along the foot of an abrupt rocky promontory 
of considerable elevation, which projects into the sea at ^ 
the head of the gulf bearing the same name. It oc¬ 
cupies the whole length of the narrow strip of low land 
between the cliffs and the shore, so that further enlarge¬ 
ment is impracticable. It is well ftjrrtified, and enclosed 
by walls on which the “winged lion” is still visible, in 
proof of their Venetian construction, and although 
miserably bad, is, upon the whole, one of the best built 
towns in the Morea, of which it is justly considered to 
be the maritime key. 

It is admirably situated, both in a military and com¬ 
mercial point of view; but the place is very unhealfhy, 
jiartly owing to the neighbouring marshes in the plains 
of Argos, and partly owing to (lie total want of cleanli- ^ 
ness. Fevers are very prevalent, and the town has 
often been ravaged by plague. In 1824 it was visited 
with a dreadful epidemic, which carried off about one- 
third of the population. The interior, with the excep¬ 
tion of one square, consists of very narrow, filtiry, 
streets, from which the breeze is always excluded by 
the upper stories of the houses projecting one above the 
other till they almost meet. The larger houses gene¬ 
rally have been built by the Venetians, and are now made 
subservient to jiublic purposes; but the greater part ^ 
are Turkish, though veiy different from the light, well- 
built houses of Constantinople. In these the lower 
part is invariably appropriated as a stable for the horses, 
whence a miserable and often unsafe staircase leads 
to the upper inhabited apartments. The shoj)s are 
lirincipally for the sale of wine, provisions, and arms. 
Much as the town has suflered from the effects of can¬ 
non during its several sieges, its jiresent ruinous 
state is principally owing to the spirit of implacable 
revenge, which led to the demolition of those houses 
which had been the residence of Turks. The many 
barbarous excesses committed on both sides from this 
deep-rooted feeling are of a nature too revolting to 
dwell upon, and, however it may be attempted to 
extenuate them, have greatly dimmed the lustre of the 
victory wdiich has at length crow ned the Greek arms. 

A mosque with its taper minaret and some fountains, 
which they are in the habit of erecting in their streets, 
are the only monuments left in this town to show that 
for so many years Greece was the slave of Turkey. 

At present Napoli is the seat of government and 
residence of King Otho, and may therefore be con¬ 
sidered (he capital of Greece; but although it must 
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ever be a place of groat importance as a militaiy and 
commercial post, it is by no means calculated to become 
the metroj)olis of the kingdom, from its unhealthiness 
and very circumscribed extent. Tlie poptilation may 
amount to 5000 or 6000, but lluctuates greatly: it is 
however, one of the most thickly-peopled cities in the 
world, averaging three or four inmates to each room. 
Since the arrival of King Otho, Nauplia has under¬ 
gone considerable improvement; and, as security of 
l)ro})erty becomes more certain, will doubtless make 
rapid advances, a great number of emigrants from 
Europe having already established themselves in trade 
here. The diversions of the town consist in frequenting 
some ill-furnished coffee-houses and billiard-tables, or 
an evening promenade in the square or to the suburb. 
The market of Napoli is well supplied with fruit 
and vegetables in great variety and abundance; but 
butchers’ meat is inditferent. The adjacent country 
is rich and fertile; even the wildest and most un¬ 
cultivated parts are covered with beds of thyme, fennel, 
and mint, which afford inexhaustible materials for 
honey; but this indulgence must be gratified with 
caution, as the honey is medicinal in its properties. 

The port is exceedingly good and eligible for ship¬ 
ping, being perfectly safe and easy of access. From 
the bay, the view is at once pleasing, picturesque, and 
exciting: the lofty, majestic rock surmounted by the 
citadel; the busy town and port; the plain and town of 
IVrgos, with its Acropolis, backed by a mnge of lofty 
mountains, and the snowy summits of Taygetus to the 
west; all heightened by the associations of former times 
—contribute to render the surrounding scenery highly 
interesting. But as soon as the stranger puts his foot 
on shore, the enchantment ceases and his enthusiasm 
vanishes,—all feelings of pleasure give way to nausea 
and disgust. 

Prior to the revolution, Napoli was the depot for all 
the produce of Greece; and, although this exclusive 
trade has latterly been shared by other ports, there is 
still an extensive commerce carried on in wine, oil, corn, 
^wax, honey, sponges, and cotton. The transport of 
these articles is principally limited to kaiks, or open 
boats of fifteen or thirty tons burden. Napoli offers 
no facility for ship-building; but, as some of the 
islands engage largely in this occupation, it may be 
expected that, as the mercantile navy increases, com¬ 
merce will also emerge from the narrow bounds to 
which it has hitherto been confined. Already, indeed, 
it has begun to experience the encouraging effects of 
freedom, order, and peace. The sea-breeze blows 
^ furiously up the Gulf of Nauplia during the day, and it 
is the custom, therefore, for vessels to leave the anchor¬ 
age in the evening, wlien they catch the land-breeze, 
which blows during the night, and generally carries 
them out of the gulf before morning. 

The strength of Napoli is the citadel, which is called 
the Palamedi, over whose turreted walls a few cypresses 
raise their sombre heads ; it stands on the easternmost 
and highest elevation of the promontory, and completely 
overhangs and commands the town. To all appearance 
it is impregnable, and from its situation and aspect has 
been termed the “ Gibraltar of Greece,” an a})pellation 
which, when in a better state of defence, it may deserve. 
It is 720 feet above the sea, and has only one assail¬ 
able point, whei'e a narrow isthmus connects it with 
the main land—and this is overlooked by a rocky 
precipice: the ascent is by flights of steps cut in the 
rock. Beneath the Falamedi, the land continues at the 
elevation of about 300 feet to the extreme point of the 
promontory, and on this are various forts, &c. The 
present fortifications are chiefly Venetian, repaired at 
various times by the Turks and Greeks ; but the ruins 
of ancient walls of Cyclopean masonry, on which those 


of the Palamedi arc based, may still be seen. Many 
pieces of Venetian ordnance remain on the walls to this 
day. The Palamedi, in which some excellent barracks 
have lately been built, is capable of containing a large 
garrison. Besides these points, and the walls which 
enclose the town and are defended by bastions, there is 
a small rocky islet in the harbour on which stands the 
Castle of St. Theodore, which, though cf.mmanded by 
the upper forts, would be very formidable to an assail¬ 
ing squadron of ships. The Greeks, in the siege of 
Napoli, obtained possesion of this post very early, and, 
in spite of its disadvantageous position, contrived to 
annoy not only the town but the Turkish garrison in 
the \q:)per forts ; — it is at present used as a state prison. 
The town of Napoli is supplied with water by a stream 
issuing from the celebrated fountain of Canathus. 
It passes by an aqueduct under the cliffs of the Palamedi, 
and admits of being easily cut off by the besiegers, as 
it was by the Greeks. 

The ancient Nauplia is said to have been built by 
Nauplius, the son of Neptune, before the Trojan war. 
Nauplia was subsequently the chief naval arsenal of 
the Argives. It was desolate in the time of Pausanias, 
who saw only the ruins of the walls and of a temple of 
Neptune remaining. The Venetians obtained posses¬ 
sion of it in 1460. In 1495 it surrendered to Bajazet, 
but was again taken by the Venetians, under Morozini, 
in August 1586, after a month’s siege, and became the 
head-quarters of that nation in the Morea. In 1714 
it was treacherously given up to Ali Coumourgi, and 
was the seat of Turkish government and residence of 
the Pasha of the Morea till Tripolizza was selected as 
being more central, when it became subject to the Bey 
of Argos. The crescent remained uninterruptedly 
flying on this fortress till the 12th of December, 1822, 
when it surrendered to the Greeks, after a long and 
tedious blockade, the Turkish garrison having been 
reduced to such a state of starvation as to feed on the 
corpses of their companions. In 1825 Ibrahim Pacha 
made a fruitless attempt to surprise the place; and it 
has been the stronghold of the Greeks in their struggle 
for liberty. In April, 1826, the Commission of Govern¬ 
ment held their sittings here, but were obliged to retire 
to iEgina on account of civil dissensions and two of the 
revolted chiefs being in possession of the Palamedi. 
During the presidency of Capo d’Istrias, who always 
resided (and was assassinated) in the town, it again 
became the seat of government; and on the 3lk of 
Januar}% 1833, the Prince of Bavaria arrived here as 
first king of restored Greece. 

Though generally known to the Franks by the name 
of Napoli di Romania, it is generally known to the 
Greeks by its ancient name of Nauplia. It is the see 
of a bishop, and one of the towns for holding civil and 
criminal courts ; it has a printing-press in full operation, 
and, besides the newspapers and periodicals, editions of 
several of their best works have been published at N apoli; 
and public instruction, which was early introduced here 
by the Jesuits, is again making progress. The accom¬ 
modations for visiters have undergone considerable 
improvement, for which, indeed, there was ample room, 
as it was difficult for the traveller to find even ne¬ 
cessaries, much less comforts,— houses, roonis, there 
certaiidy were, but without any furniture. 

Argos lies to the N.N.W., distant about twelve 
miles, by a road which leads for some time along the 
sea-shore, round the head of the bay ; it is in some 
places so swampy as to be almost impassable in the 
winter months, but tolerably good as it ])roceeds along 
the plain towards Argos. An excellent road was made 
from Naiqdia to Epidaurus during the presidency 
of Capo d lstrias, by which speedy communication w as 
insured with /Egina and Athens, 
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The bay-tree (Laurus nohills), or, as the French call 
it, Apollo’s Laurel, which our wood-cut appropriately 
represents amidst the ruins of that country with the 
ancient literature and fables of which it is so closely 
connected, is a species of the rather extensive tribe of 
])lants which botanists distinguish by the name of 
Laurus (the ancient Latin name of the bay-tree), and 
which, besides the present, includes several interesting 
species, such as the cinnamon, camphor, benzoin, <Stc., 
which we are not at present required to notice jrar- 
ticularly. The geography of the laurel tribe is thus 
given by Dr. Lindley: — “ These trees inhabit the 
tropics of either hemisphere; in a very few instances 
only straggling to the northward in North America 
and Europe. No genus is known to exist in any ])art 
of the continent of Africa, except the paradoxical 
Cassytha. This is the more remarkable as several 
sj)ecics of Laurus have been found both in Teneriffe 
and Madeira, and some other genera exist in Mada¬ 
gascar and in the isles of France and Bourbon.’’ Of 
all the species, our bay-tree seems the best qualified to 
struggle with a colder climate than the tribe can in 
general bear, and is, in fact, the only one that is 
indigenous in Europe. It is very common in the East, 
in the isles of Greece, and upon the coast of Barbary. 
Entire forests of bay-trees exist in the Canaries. It 
iias been perfectly naturalized in Italy and in the 
south of France ; and it even bears our own climate 
very well, forming one of the most desirable evergreens 
we have, although its growth is slow. 

In its southern habitat the height of the bay-tree 
sometimes exceeds thirty feet. The leaves are of a 
rich deep green, highly and pleasantly aromatic; the 
flowers are of a pale-yellow colour, and are alforded 
by old trees only; the fruit is of a nearly black-red 
colour, and about the size of a small cherry — never, we 
believe, perfected in this country, but plentiful in Italy. 
Tliis is one of the trees which have been most cele¬ 
brated by the ancient poets. Ovid relates, with great 
beauty, the fable of the change of Daphne into a laurel 
by Juj)iter, to save her from the pursuit of Apollo, who 
thenceforth adopted the tree as his own:— 

-“ Because thou caust not bo 

My mista'ss, 1 espouse thee for my tree : 

Be thou the prize of honour and renown; 

The deathless iK)et and the poem crown. 

Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn, 

And, after poets, be by victors worn.”— 

Garih's Gvid, 

In consequence of this dedication to the god of poetry 
and music, the leaves of the plant were considered a 
suitable crown for the heads of poets, and came also to 
be bestowed on triumphant warriors, and on the victors 
in the Olympic games. Poets, warriors, and kings 
continue still to receive the laurel crown in poetry, on 
statues, and on coins; and the court-poet still retains 
the title of laureate as a memento of the laurel crown 
he formerly wore. In the middle ages, it was customary 
to place on the heads of young doctors a crown of laurel; 
such persons, as well as the poets who were sometimes 
solemnly crowned, as in the ciuse of Petrarch at Rome 
in 1341, seem to have been called baccalaurci^ from 
which word some etymologi.sts derive the word ‘ bachelor,’ 
when used as a literary title of honour. 

Tlie bay-tree is useful in medicine. The leaves when 
bruised between the fingers exhale a pleasant odour, 
and afford when burnt a grateful incense. This 
aromatic property occasions the employment of the 
leaves for culinary purposes, and hence they are an 
article of export from the countries which afford the 
tree, being a branch of commerce even with the United 
States. The husks of the berries contain a great 
quantity of volatile oil, which is very aromatic; and 
the kernels also furnish by expression a fat oil, which is 
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much employed for embrocations. It is greenish in 
colour, and the smell is a faint exhibition of that of 
bay-leaves. 


CULTIVATION OF GOOSEBERRIES IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

The gooseberry is commonly thought to be one of the 
native fruits of the island ; and, w hether so or not, 
there is certainly no country in which it arrives at 
greater perfection. It is always found to prefer the 
temperate climates, with an inclination rather towards 
the cold than the warm. It is not known in Africa, in 
the South Sea Islands, or between the tropics of either 
hemisphere; but is found in the temperate i)arts of 
Europe, America, and Asia. In the southern and 
central parts of Asia the plant is perfectly unknown, 
except in some situations where, among the high 
mountains, the temperature is lowered to the point it 
requires. Persons who have resided many years in 
India, and in all that time had never seen a currant or 
gooseberry, s|>eak with delight of the European cha¬ 
racter which these plants give to the scenery of the 
mountains in the north of that country. 

It is not clearly known when the gooseberry first 
became an object of cultivation in this country; but it 
had become a garden fruit in the reign of Henry VIII., 
for the old writer Tusser, who lived in that reign, says, 
in his ‘Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,’ — >- 

“ The barbery, respis ♦, and gooseberry too, 

Look now to be planted as other things do.” 

Soon after this period descriptions were afforded of fen 
ora dozen varieties; and, among the rest, the b/ue, — 
a colour not at present found among three or four 
hundred sorts that might l>e enumerated. The fruit 
was apparently very small when the plant was first 
brought under cultivation, resembling the small taste¬ 
less and neglected fruit which we find in the south of 
Europe; and, in size at least, it does not appear to 
have much increased down to more than a century 
after Tusser’s time, as may be inferred from the --4^ 
surprise expressed by Pepys at seeing gooseberries “ as 
big as nutmegs.” “ At every subsequent period,” says 
an interesting and useful little tract t, from which much 
of the information in this article is taken, “ the goose¬ 
berry has claimed a share of the attention of writers on 
horticulture, as it has found a place alike in the gardens 
of the nobleman and of the cottager; and has rewarded, 
by its abundant and profitable produce, the skill ol‘ the 
professional gardener, and, by its great size, the care 
of the amateur grower : indeed the success which has 
attended its culture under the holiday attention of the 
artizan seems to entitle it to the distinctive aj)pellation 
of the poor man\^favourite” 

It has been ascertained that, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, the gooseberry-plant will attain a consider¬ 
able age, and grow to a great size. At Dullichl, near 
Derby, there was, in 1821, a bush known to have been 
planted at least forty-six years, and the branches of 
which extended twelve yards in circumference ; and the 
garden of the late Sir Joseph Banks, at Overton Hal), 
near Chesterfield, contained at the same time two re¬ 
markable gooseberry-plants, trained against a wall, 
measuring each upwards of fifty feet in the full extent 
of their branches. 

The plant, in this country, exhibits a marked prefer¬ 
ence to cold situations. The gooseberry in the southern 
parts of England is not comparable to that of the north ; 
and the flavour of the Scotch berry is much superior to 
that of those produced in any part of England; while, 
in Scotland itself, the gooseberries of Dundee, Aber- 

♦ Raspberry. 

f Memoir on the History and Cultivation of the Gooseberry.—* 
Printed at Sludlieid. 
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dcen, and Inverness, much exceed in flavour any which 
the Ediiilmrg*h inarket-g^ardenei-s can raise. In size 
and ap[)earance, however, the gooseberries of Lancashire 
are, perhaps, unequalled by any in the world; and 
there, and in the counties of Cheshire*, Staffordshire, 
and Warwickshire, the striking improvement which has 
taken place in the cultivation of this cheap and agree¬ 
able fiviit is to be attributed less to the market-gar¬ 
deners, or even to the scientific horticulturists, than to 
the mechanics, who very generally spend much of their 
leisure time in the pleasing occupation of gardening, 
])articularly in the cultivation of the gooseberry, and 
have their ambition very much turned towards the 
production of large specimens of that fruit. Some idea 
of the attention which has been paid to this object may 
be formed from the fact, that of the two hundred kinds 
of gooseberries which are enumerated in the fruit 
catalogue of the Horticiiltural Society, not fewer than 
a hundred and fifty are the large Lancashire goose¬ 
berries. “ The custom has doubtless a tendency to 
imj)rove the health and morals of the peojde. Any 
])ursuit which makes men acquainted with the pecu¬ 
liarities of vegetable economy, in however small a 
degree, has a beneficial effect upon the heart and 
understanding; and it is certainly better for nailers 
and weavers to vie with each other in raising the 
largest gooseberries, than in those g;\mes of chance 
^ or cruel sports to wdiich the leisure hours of the 
working classes are too often devoted. The one is a 
rational and innocent emulation ; the other a deorading 
excitement or a brutal indulgence *” The humble 
origin of the different sorts of Lancashire goose¬ 
berries is often indicated by their names, wliich are 
generally fanciful, often local and jjersonal, sometimes 
sufficiently absurd, but frcipiently characteristic of the 
manners of the country in which they are produced. 
“ Lancashire Witches,” “ llichmond Lads,” “ Cheshire 
Lasses,” “Jolly Miner,” “Jolly Painter,” “Top 
Sawyer,” “ Crown Hob,” are sufiicient .s])ecimens. 

It is not to be expected that so much attention would 
M be given to the culture of the gooseberry in the coun¬ 
ties we have mentioned without the operation of some 
external stimulus. Accordingly, we find “ Gooseberry 
Shows,” as they are called, established in different 
parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. The 
time and conditions of these meetings are determined 
by certain rules, which are points of familiar knowledge ; 
and the minor details of each show ai^c settled in the 
spring, from which time, until the day of exhibition, 
each competitor entered on the list subscribes a small 
4 weekly sum towards the ])urchasing of jirizes. These 
generally consist either of a pair of sugar-tongs, a 
copper tea-kettle, a cream-jug, or a corner cupboard, 
which, as well as sweejistakes, and specified sums of 
money, are adjudged to the growers of the heaviest 
fruits of each colour, seedlings, &c. The exhibition of 
the berries, and the adjudication of ])rizes, generally 
takes place in July and August, and the weight of the 
different sorts of fruit shown is freipieutly published in 
the newspapers of the town where the show is held ; 
while the result of the shows in various parts of tlie 
kingdom have, for several years, been printed at Man¬ 
chester, and circulated, chiefly among the growers, in 
what is called ‘ The Gooseberry Book.’ 

Thus far we have only had to make statements of a 
pleasing character. We regret now to add, on the 
authority of the ‘ Memoir,’ that much time and money 
is wasted, and habits of drinking are formed or 
cherished, in attending the shows, which are usually 
lield in public-houses, where, of cour.se, as the only 
return to the landlord is profit upon the liquor drunk, 
the whole scheme is often got up with a sole reference 

♦ Vegetable Substances, vol. ii., part 2. Library of Kiiteitaiiiing 
Knowledge, 


to that object. Under such circumstances, we imagine 
a w ife must dread the consequence of her liusband s 
addiction to even so innocent and pleasing a pursuit as 
that which we have been describing. This is a most 
unnatural state of things; and it is much to be lamented 
that men, upon vvho.se conduct so many of the best 
interests of the country depend, do not recollect that 
“ Gooseberry shows ” might be carried on more ration¬ 
ally, more comfortably, and more advantageously, in 
every respect in private houses. 

It is not our object to enter into details concerning the 
modes in which the gooseberry-plant is cultivated, but 
we may state a few jiarticulars to illustrate the jirogress 
which has been made in the culture of the gooseberry- 
fruit. About forty years since it w^as thought a great 
thing when an amateur grower pulled a goo.seberry 
that was heavier than a “ spade-ace guinea,” or, in 
the parlance of the workshop, “ weighed more than a. 
pound.” Berries were, however, .soon after ])roduced 
that weighed twice as much ; and little would now be 
thought of a show fruit that should not weigh five 
“ pounds,” or sovereigns. The largest gooseberry ever 
grown was a handsome yellow fruit called “ Teazer,” 
which w as shown at Stockport in J uly, 1 830, and weighed 
32 dwts. 13 grs. The heaviest red berry on record w'as 
the “ Roaring Lion,’’ exhibited at Nantwich in 1825, 
and weighing 31 dwts. 16 grs. The heaviest white was 
the “ Ostrich,”—24 dwts. 20 grs.— shown at Ormskirk 
in 1832, in which year the maximum of reds was only 
27 dwts. 13 grs. In the same season, a seedling gi-een 
was exhibited at Nantwich of the uncommon weiglit of 
30 dwts. IS grs. To this statement of the weight to 
which the fruit has sometimes been brought, it may be 
interesting to add that a seedling plant of reputation 
has been known to produce, when sold in lots, upwards 
of 32/. This was a rare case, indeed; but it is said 
to be not at all unusual for twenty guineas to be 
brought in by the distribution of a single bush in 
roofed parcels. 


Thieinsh Dispofiition of the Gambier Many of 

the natives had come off in the morning, and appeared quite 
at home with us. They danced and sung, nor did they 
conceal those })ilfering propensities for which all these 
i.>landers are famed. It was ridiculous to see them carrying 
several articles to the gangway to put on their rails; nor 
were they at all willing to part with their new acquisitions, 
upon intimation that they could not be so readily spared. 
A little terrier was brought on deck, and barked of course 
at the visiters: but they were so far from being afraid of 
his biting them, that one of their number took him iij) in 
his arms, and was about to carry him over the side. Un¬ 
fortunately Rio made no use of his teeth, or no further 
argument would have been retjuired to induce the savage 
to let him go. They were not allowed to go below, and, as 
we thought, a vigilant look-out was kept upon them ; not¬ 
withstanding which they contrived to make away with 
several things, such as a spy-glass, a book, and some other 
articles; one was detected with the tureen, which be had 
conveyed through the port-hole. It is the more astonishing 
that they succeeded in any attempt, from the impossibility 
of concealing their prey, as they were quite destitute of 
clothing. — Manuscript Journal of a Voyage of Discovery, 


Kffect of Moonbeams at Sea. — A Correspondent, in mcn- 
rioning the non-existence at sea of certain rocks which are 
laid down in the Admiralty ‘ Charts,’ remarks: — “ 1 have 
freciuenlly observed that the moonbeams striking from be¬ 
tween the clouds upon the surface of the sea at some dis¬ 
tance, when the waves are broken by a fresh breeze, cau.se 
an appearance so much like tlrat of breakers as to be taken 
for such by most persons on board. It is probable that 
many of the rocks in the ocean, which are marked down in 
the ‘ Charts,’ have had this origin ; but none of them ought 
to be expunged until their non-existence has been decidedly 
established. They have, meanwhile, the good effect of 
e.xciting vigilance at sea.” 
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AMSTERDAM. 



^ Muilriioiise and i»art of the City of Amsterdam.] 
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Amsterdam is the lar^^est, wealthiest, and most popu¬ 
lous city of Holland, although it is not the seat of 
government, and only ranks as the capital of the pro¬ 
vince of North Holland. It is situated on the south 
hank of the Ij or Y, a gulf of the Zuider Zee, in 52° 
23' N latitude, and 4° 54' E longitude. The name 
of tile town was originally Ainstelredamine, which 
signifies the dam or dyke of the Amstel, a river which 
ill part runs through the city, distributed into several 
branches, all of which terminate in the Y, which is so 
called from its figure. 

The origin of Amsterdam is not of remote antiquity. 
In the early part of the thirteenth century it is known 
to have consisted merely of a few huts inhabited by 
fishermen. Its name first occurs in a letter of Count 
Floris, in the year 1275, in which he exempts the town 
of Amstelredamme fmm the payment of certain tolls or 
taxes. Until 1482 it appears only to have been sur¬ 
rounded by a weak palisade ; but then a wall of brick was 
built to protect it from the incursions of the inhabitants 
of Utrecht, who were continually at variance with the 
Hollanders, and looked with an evil eye on the rising 
city. The history of Amsterdam would, indeed, for 
many years, strikingly illustrate the truth, that next 
to strife at home, strife between near neighbours is the 
most frightful and disgusting. We willingly pass over 
the details of wrong and outrage with which this jieriod 
is replete, and proceed to state that, after the states of 
^ Zeelaiul and Holland united, in 1578, with Jlrabant 
and Flanders, in the pacification of Ghent, the advan¬ 
tages which Amsterdam olfered for commercial enter- 
])rise attracted crowds of strangers to the town, not 
only from the other provinces, but from all jiarts of 
Europe ; in consecpience of which it began to assume 
that commercial superiority which had previously be¬ 
longed to Antwerp, and gradually attained that wealth 
and splendour which it so long afterwards maintained. 
The prosperity of this great city declined during the 
wars and troubles of the fil'ty years preceding 1814 ; it 
appears since to have revived, but it has not regained, 

^ and cannot, perhaps, be expected to regain, its former 
relative importance. These latter facts may b^* illus¬ 
trated by the statement, that the jiopidation of Amster¬ 
dam was 230,000 in 1785 ; 180,000 in 1814; and 
202,000 in 1830. 

The imj)ulse given to the prosperity of Amsterdam 
at the period we have mentioned rendered it necessary 
g-reatly to enlarge the city. Accordingly we find that, 
in the year 1675, it had increased by one-half more than 
its former size,—and was then brought to its present 
^extent. The little alteration it has received during the 
^lapse of the long subsequent period is very remarkable, 
and is indicated by the fact, that the stranger finds the 
j)lans which were made 100 or 150 years since (piite 
as accurate guides as they ever were through the streets 
and to all the remarkable objects which the town oilers. 
It at ]iresent covers a surface of about 18,700 geome¬ 
trical i’eet, and is said to be larger than Haerlem, 
lA'yden, Dell’t, Rotterdam, and Jlordrecht together, 
although these are all considerable towns. It is 
nine miles and a half in circumference, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch eighty feet wide, lull of running 
water, and with a rampart faced with brick, having 
twenty bastions, on each of which a windmill has been 
))laced. Towards the land the town has eight magni- 
licent gates of stone, and one towards the shore. The 
fortifications are now much neglected, and have been 
partly converted into public walks. 

The town of Amsterdam itself, in the simple circum¬ 
stances of its existence, is one of the most striking 
monuments of human industry and power which the 
world affords. The adjacent country, along the banks 
of the Y, is four or five feet below the level of the river, 
from the irruption of which it is preserved by massy 


and ponderous dykes; and only an immense dam of 
the same kind secures the town itself from inundation, 
with which it seems every moment threatened by the 
brimful canals and waters which surround it. Canals, 
indeed, intersect the town itself in every direction, 
dividing it into ninety islands, which are connected by 
nreans of two hundred and ninety bridges, some of 
stone and some of wood : the river Amstel itself divides 
the town into two parts, the eastern or old, and the 
western or new part; the communication between 
which is by a bridge, partly built of brick and partly 
of Slone, with thirty-tive arches. Tliis bridge is about 
six hundred and ten feet long, sixty-four and a half 
wide, and furnished with iron balustrades. The largest 
ships may pass through the eleven central arches. The 
borders of these canals are usually planted with trees, 
which, with the stagnant and feculent state of much of 
the water, is reasonably thought to be prejudicial to 
the ])ublic health, and to alford a sufficient solution of 
the fact, that mortality in Amsterdam is, in proportion 
to the population, greater than in any other European 
city. Tlie town itself is, indeed, built in the midst of 
a salt-marsh. In consequence of this, the I’oundation 
of all the houses and public buildings is formed by 
driving piles, of from fifty to sixty feet in length, 
through the swampy ground, until they rest firmly on 
a solid bank of sand below the morass. The iqiper 
ends of the jiiles are then sawed to a level, and thick 
planks arc nailed to them, on which the masonry is 
constructed. Tliis renders the foundation by far the 
most expensive part of an ordinary building. Struc¬ 
tures of this description are not nearly so precarious as 
the inexperienced might imagine. Some buildings 
have declined very much from the perpendicular, but 
are considered quite as secure from falling as before; 
tliey are not thought equally secure from sinking, in 
case the sand should give way on which the piles rest. 
An event of this kind happened a few years ago, when 
a stack of warehouses, heavily laden wdth corn, sunk 
ami totally disappeared. This mode of foundation gave 
occasion to the witticism of Erasmus, who said that in 
his country great multitudes of people lived upon the 
tops of trees. 

'J'he streets of Amsterdam are in general very narrow. 
Many that contain the houses of the most opulent 
merchants are not more than seventeen feet wide. 
There are, however, some very fine streets : — Kiezer s 
(Jragt, or Enqieror’s Street; Heeren (Jragt, or liord's 
Street; and Ibissen's GragI, or Princes Street, arc 
upwards of 140 feet wide, and are lined with houses 
the splendour of which would do honour to any town 
in Europe. All the streets are ])aved with brick, and 
a few of them have raised foot-paths for jiassengers; 
but as wheel-carriages are neither numerous nor are 
allowed to be driven with speed, the ways are nearly as 
safe as the flag-stone pavements of Ijondon. Most of 
the jnivate houses arc built of brick, painted and 
ornamented with different colours. Their exterior is 
usually plain ; the interior of the houses, however, is 
sufficiently splendid, decorated very much in the French 
style, and the sides of the rooms arc generally painted 
with landscapes in oil-colours. Having said thus much 
of the city in general, we shall devote the remainder of 
our space to its public buildings and institutions. 

The largest and most stately edifice, not only in 
Amsterdam but in the kingdom of Holland, is the 
Stadthouse, or town-hall, which ajipears so conspicuously 
in the centre of onr wood-cut. It was begun in 16IS, 
and was finally completed in 1655, at a cost of 300,000/. 
— an enormous sum for that time, but which ceases to 
surprise when it is considered, first, that it rests upon 
13,605 massive trees, or piles ; and, then, that the build¬ 
ing — which is 282 feet in length, 255 feet in depth, 
and 116 feet high, — is constructed of a material which 
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is not to be found in the country. exception 

of the ground-floor, which is of brick, it is all built of 
freestone. Notwithstanding its prodigious size, the 
Stadthouse is not very magnificent in its external ap¬ 
pearance. The front is indeed ornamented with several 
statues of excellent execution; but most of them are 
lost in the view, except some fine bronze figures of 
Justice, Wealth, and Plenty, together with a colossal 
statue of Atlas, upholding the world, which appears 
upon the building. The structure is surmounted by a 
round tower, which rises fifty feet above the roof, and 
which contains a great number of bells, the largest of 
them weighing between six and seven thousand pounds, 
and their chimes are remarkably harmonious. The 
entrance into this building is by seven doors, intended 
to represent the seven provinces. The omission of a 
grand entrance is said to be owing to the cautious 
foresight of the burgomasters who superintended the 
erection, who thought that, in case of popular tu¬ 
mult, the mob might thus be prevented from rush¬ 
ing in. The interior of the edifice is exceedingly 
superb; all the chambers being highly ornamented 
with marbles, statues, and paintings, Tiicre is a large 
magazine of arms on the second floor, which extends 
the whole length of the building, and contains a curious 
and valuable collection of ancient and modern Dutch 
weapons. On the top of the building there are six large 
cisterns of water, intended as a supply in case of fire, 
to prevent which all the chimneys are lined with copj)er. 
One of the courts of the Stadtiiouse was occupied as a 
prison, on two sides of which, below the ground, are 
the dungeons, the state of which seemed hardly 
compatible with the mild spirit of the penal code in 
Holland. We believe that imprisonment is usually 
very severe in that country; but this may be accounted 
for by the fact that life is rarely taken as a punishment 
for crime, and that tlie prisons therefore contain many 
criminals who, in most other countries, would have 
sutfered death. The treasures of the famous Bank of 
Amsterdam, the establishment of which, in 1609, so 
materially contributed to the prosperity of the town, 
were formerly deposited in strong apartments on the 
ground-floor of the Stadthouse. Before the war witli 
France, it was supposed to contain the largest cpiantity 
of bullion in the world ; the precious metals heaped up 
there being estimated at not less than 40,000,000/. 
sterling. The French, however, were grievously dis- 
ap])ointed when, after tlieir entrance into Amsterdam, 
it was found that, instead of the immense treasures 
which the bank was reputed to contain, the deposits of 
cash had been lent out by the directors to public bodies, 
whose bonds were found there in great abundance. 
Nevertheless, it is to this day true that, in proportion 
to its population, there is no city in Europe which 
contains so large an amount of disposable capital as 
Amsterdam ; and it is probably more owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance than to any other that it continues prosperous 
under the altered circumstances of tlie times. The 
Stadthouse is now used as a palace, to which purpose 
it was first appropriated by Louis Buonaparte, when 
king of Holland. 

Tile Exchange, so long famous in the mercantile 
world, is a jilain but stately fabric of freestone, covered 
with tile, and is in length 230 feet, and 140 in breadth. 
l\venty-si\ marble columns support its galleries, which 
are entered by a superb staircase, leading from the 
gate. The building is fitted to contain 4500 persons, 
and is daily resorted to after mid-day by tho.se con¬ 
cerned in mercantile business. 

The Church of St. Nicholas, or the Old Church, is 
of considerable antiquity, but does not claim particular 
notice in a general account of the town. The New 
(’hurch is, however, a remarkably fine structure, and 
is, by tlie Dutch at least, numbered among the finest 


churches in Europe. It is 350 feet in length and 210 
feet wide at the transepts ; the upper part rests on .52 
pillars of hard stone, and the church is lighted by 75 
large windows, some of which are finely painted. The 
j)ulpit and organ are much admired. The former is 
adorned with various specimens of sculpture; and the 
organ has fifty-two wliole stops, besides half stops, 
with two rows of keys for the feet and three rows for 
the hand, and a set of pipes that imitate with ad¬ 
mirable eifect a chorus of human voices. The choir of 
the churcli contains a marble monument of the great 
Dutch admiral De Ruyter. 

Amsterdam has three theatres, and other places of 
amusement such as are usually found in cities of 
similar extent. It contains also rather more literary 
and scientific institutions than might at first view be 
ex])ected in a place so exclusively commercial. That 
called ‘ Felix Mcritis’ is the principal: it is supported 
by private subscriptions, and is held in a large build¬ 
ing, containing some fine apartments devoted to phi¬ 
losophy, music, and the arts. 

Some of the public institutions of Amsterdam are 
very remarkable, and claim a brief notice in this place. 
The ‘Basi)huis’ is a place in which criminaks, whose 
olfences are not capital, are employed to saw logs of 
wood ; and w hen they are indolent or refractory, they 
are shut up in a cellar into which water is allowed to 
run, so that if they do not work at a pump which is 
fixed there they must be drowned. It is, however, 
seldom necessary to resort to this mode of punishment. 
The ‘ Spiuhuis,’ or w'orkhouse, is a very singular esta¬ 
blishment. In this building one part is devoted to 
women whose olfences are not of an aggravated cha¬ 
racter, and another to convicts who have been guilty of 
more .serious olfences. They are kept strictly apart, 
and the manner in which they are treated is very 
dilferent; but they are all engaged in various useful 
employments. Young ladies, of respectable or even 
high families, are .sometimes sent to this place on ac¬ 
count of undutiful behaviour or domestic oflences, and 
are there obliged to put on a distinctive dress, and vvork 
a certain number of hours every day. Husbands who 
have to complain of the extravagance of their wives 
may send them to the Spinhuis to acquire more sober 
liabits ; and, on the other hand, a wife who brings a 
well-authenticated complaint of misconduct against her 
liusband may have him accommodated with lodgings in 
the same comprehensive establishment, under the roof 
of wdiich a great number of poor children arc al.so 
maintained and educated. The hospitals and other 
charitable establishments of the city are very numerous, 
and are maintained partly by voluntary contributions, 
and ])artly by taxes imposed on the public diversions. 

For the statistical details relating to this town w^e 
beg to refer the reader to the article ‘ Amsterdam ^ 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopipdia.’ 


ABORIGINES OF CHILI. 

Ti»e principal chiefs of the Araucaniaii Indians are 
called Toquis, under whom are the Cacicpies. These 
have the administration of the lew' laws which are esta¬ 
blished^ and the exclirsive power of life and death. 
There is no intermediate stage between death or ac- 
(|uittal. Execution is iierformed by all of the tribe 
who are present, each person pricking the criminal 
with his lance until he expires; or they prolong his 
miseries, if the crime be very great, by not allow ing 
the wounds to be of sulficient dejith speedily to termi¬ 
nate his sulferings. Adultery is considered the most 
heinous cTime among them, and both ])arties arc sub¬ 
ject to death ; but at the request of the injure<l husband, 
the woman maybe pardoned, though she thenceforvvartl 
becomes an outcast from society. Three or lour Ca^ 
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ciciues form a tribunal, and one witness is sufficient for 
or against the accused; but the ])eople are not con¬ 
sidered to have that strict idea of honour and truth 
which such a law would seem to indicate. They have 
also their wise men or prophets, who aie sent for in 
case of sickness to give information which of the 
patient’s enemies has l>een the cause ot it, and the 
l)erson whom the prophet names is executed, if he can 
be caught. 

The people of this tril)e style themselves Hijos del 
Sol^ “ Children of the Sun,” and worship that lumi¬ 
nary morning aud evening, by prostration and orations, 
not forgetting the moon when she is visible. Their 
idea of death is that it is only a long sleep, to which they 
all arc subject, and that during the interval they pass 
to a happier country on the other side of the sea. 
Many of the effects of the deceased are interred with 
him, under the impression that they may not be unac¬ 
ceptable to him in a future state. Marriage is consi¬ 
dered by them as simply a civil contract. When a 
man has selected a woman for his wife he commences a 
treaty with the parents, who, it willing, agree for so 
many head of cattle, and other presents, according to 
the finances of the man, without consulting the in¬ 
tended bride. A day is then fixed upon; and the 
husband elect comes in the night, accompanied by a 
few friends, to steal her away. A sham fight then 
commences between the parties, which usually lasts for 
three days, at the end of which the bridegroom is of 
course victorious, and makes prisoners ot the other 
party, who are detained for some time, feasting and 
merry-making. Polygamy is allowed among them to 
the extent of the man’s ability to purchase wives and 
provide for them. But he cannot in any instance put 
them away, unless on a charge ot infidelity or by 
mutual consent; and, in the latter case, the woman 
must be returned to her parents with presents similar 
to those which were made at the period of marriage. 
Unmarried women wear a string of red beads round 
each ancle and wrist, wdiich they abandon on becoming 
wives, when they are allowed to wear ornaments in 
their hair and ears. 

They barter their woollen cloths, which are the prin¬ 
cipal and almost only articles of commerce except 
cattle, for salt, indigo, and trinkets. Their weapons 
consist of large wooden maces, slings, and lances from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight feet long, made of bamboo 
tipped with iron,—an unwieldy weapon, but which 
they handle with great dexterity. 

Previous to eating or drinking they dip their fore- 
^ finger three times into the vessel, and sprinkle three 
times over their heads, which are turned towards the 
sun ; and they are particular in their ablutions before 
and after meals. They take especial care of their 
teeth which are generally beautifully white aud regular. 
The belief that those who die go to a better world, 
prevents any mourning or symptoms of sorrow from 
being evinced on the occurrence of a death. A plant, 
called by them pangue, very much resembling our 
rhubarb, is to them almost like the cocoa-nut to the 
Eastern nations : when young it is a nutritious food, 
some j)arts of it are taken medicinally ; and, when old, 
it is used for tanning. The Cacicpies are distinguished 
from the mass of the people by a plume of white 
feathers.— MS. Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 


Drowning a The ravenous nature and great 

siren‘Tth of the shark are well known, yet the divers in the 
East-Indian pearl-fisheries think little of entering the lists 
against him, armed with a strong piece of wood sharpened 
at both ends. Awaiting the opening of his enormous 
mouth, they thrust in their arm, holding the wood perpen¬ 
dicularly, and his mouth being thus kept extended, he 
drowns.— Manuscript Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 


PRESENTS. 

There is scarcely in language a word associated with 
feelings so different as those with which the word 
“ present ” is heard in Europe and in Asia. In Europe, 
the offer and acceptance of a present is associated with 
feelings of esteem, love, and respect; while the word 
is scarcely ever heard by a European in the East 
without annoyance and disgust. Yet it is heard 
continually. In Persia, Turkey, Arabia, and Egypt,— 
but particularly in I^ersia—a day does not pass over a 
stranger’s head, from his arrival to his departure, in 
which the claim for a present is not either openly urged 
or politely insinuated. It requires a subsequent resi¬ 
dence in Europe of some duration, and a rather strong 
effort of the understanding, to hear any mention of a 
present with tolerable composure, after having been 
subject to this annoyance in the East. Tliere is scarcely 
any Oriental usage which the traveller in the East is so 
well prepared to illustrate by anecdotes as the system 
of presents. From a great number of instances which 
crowd on his recollection, the writer embodies a few in 
this paper, in the hope that they will prove more enter¬ 
taining to the readers of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ than 
those of them in which he was personally concerned 
did to himself at the time when they occurred. 

During our first journey in Persia, we found it 
customary for the chief person of any village where we 
stopped to send us, with many compliments, a tray 
of sweetmeats and fruits. On the first occasion, we 
received this proof of Persian politeness with much 
satisfaction, and, after reserving a portion of the agree¬ 
able donation for our own use, made over the remainder 
to the servants. We afterwards remarked, with some 
surj)rise, that the person who had brought the present 
was still loitering about in the yard with his tray. As 
he had declined what we considered a liberal remune¬ 
ration for bringing the tray, we had no idea that any 
thing more than curiosity detained him. We were 
therefore astounded to be informed by a native servant 
that the man was waiting for the present for his master, 
—and that a pair of pistols, a shawl, or some other 
article of value, would be a very acceptable return lor 
commodities which might have been bought in the shops 
for half-a-crown. We made the best arrangement we 
could, but thenceforth accepted no more such presents. 
We presume that it was our apparent ignorance or 
backwardness on this occasion which produced the 
demand as from the master. It is generally understood 
that, on such occasions, the value of the ditlercnce 
between the presents given and those received belongs 
to the servant who brings the present. It is, indeed, 
by alfording them such opportunities that the great men 
in Persia pay their servants, wlio do not, in general, 
receive any other wages. The masters are thus en* 
abled, at a trilling cost to thenvselves, to repay any 
obligations they may have incurred. When a par¬ 
ticularly advantageous return is exj)ected, there is gene¬ 
rally a warm contest who shall take charge of the 
present, and the privilege is sometimes directly pur¬ 
chased from the master. Not only travellers but 
residents in cities are exposed to this species of civil 
depredation. The king, the governors of' provinces, 
and the officers of state, can, by the above process, 
support a large number of domestics and dependents 
with little expense to themselves: — they have only to 
send them with occasional presents to such persons as 
they think able to make a tenfold return. Instances 
are not wanting of persons w ho have been ruined by 
presents from the king ; and it is more than suspected 
that he participates largely, on such occasions, in the 
spoils made by his servants. It alfords a convenient 
way in which an obnoxious person may be ruined, 
or a rich man plundered, without affording to the 
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injiiicd party any room for complaint; indeed, he 
is supposed to be hiprlily honoured and distinguished 
by the attentions wliich ruin him. For tbe master 
to bargain with the messenger for a share in what 
he receives as the bearer ol* a present is confessedly 
a mean practice; but it is now very extensively 
practised, and becomes, indeed, a thing well under¬ 
stood in l^ersia; and no person has contributed more 
than the present king to bring it into use. For in¬ 
stance, the king sends every year a dress of honour to 
each of liis sons and others, the governors of provinces. 
The bearer of the dress is, or ought to be, some person 
of note ; lie is treated with mucli distinction, and the 
governor is obliged to meet him at some village* in the 
neighbourhood of his principal city, to be invested with 
the robes of honour. As he is considered to indicate his 
sense of the royal favour by the amount of his jiresent to 
the bearer, it commonly amounts to several thousand 
j)ounds. Hy right, and according to ancient usage, this 
sum belongs to the messenger, but now the whole is 
delivered to the king, who returns a trilling ])roportion, 
— perhaps from iiily to two hundred pounds,—to the 
messenger for his trouble. The conse(|uence of this 
might be supposed to be that persons of inferior import¬ 
ance wouhl be now emjiloyed to convey the keehiL from 
the king to the honoured object of his favour. Hut 
this is by no means so generally the result as might be 
ex])ecte(l; because it is well understood that the king, 
in depriving the messenger of his ])roper remuneration, 
distinctly recognizes his right to make up, and more 
than make up, the ditlerence by using the ])owers with 
which he is invested in levying contributions on the 
peo])le in his way. This he fails not to do. 

VVhile therefore this system of interested civility 
jiresses heavily upon the peojde who are compelled to 
accept the ])resents of a superior or of a ])ublic func¬ 
tionary, and to make a five-i’old return, it is a source 
of peculiar imnoyance to a European residing in the 
East, whose modes of feeling have not at all ])repared 
him lor the operation of the system. In his case, ])er- 
haps, no individual intends to draw heavily on his 
resources; but so many think they may draw a little, 
that the collective amount of these polite exactions is 
often very large. A ])erson in a public situation, in 
])articular, — an envoy or a consul, — will receive in this 
way as much fruit as would supply the shop of a London 
fruiterer, and as much game as would kee]) a London 
poulterer well stock<‘d ; and for this, most ol’ which he 
is obliged to give away, it is nece.ssary to pay sums, the 
amount of which makes a very serious impression even 
on the splendid income of an ambassador. Were it 
not for the consideration of the ex])ense which this 
^»ystem occasions, it would be intinitely amusing* to 
note the weakness of the strongest prejudices before 
the direct and indirect cupidity which it fosters. A 
great man, or any man, goes out to hunt : he encoun¬ 
ters a wild hog and kills it : while he regards the 
unclean beast with disgust, it occurs to him that tlie 
Europeans like hog's-llesh, and that to them it is a 
i-arity in a country where tame hogs are not allowed to 
be kept, lie therefore says, “Take it to the infidel 
Elchee,” and the men, heedless of defdement, hurry it 
away ; and the lOlchee, being on the one hand unwilling 
to give olfence, and on the other having his appetite for 
])ork sharpened by abstinence, directs a sum to be given 
for the carcase, which would astound a Newgate-markei 
s’lilesman, notwithstanding the amazingly low nominal 
prices of ])rovisions in the hhist as conijiared w ith those 
ot this country. One of the strongest instances of this 
kind, showing the anxiety of the Oriental ])eople to 
accommodate Europeans with ])resents, occurred, not in 
Persia, but in Turkey. A Mohammedan of rather 

* Such villages are usually called Keehtt ^ the name of the dress), 
from their appropriation to ihis piuposc. 
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humble raidc caught a very young hog alive on the 
bank of the Tigris, and, clapping it under his arm, 
strode away with it to our hou.se. The observers, 
wdio.se notice was attracted by the grunting and 
screaming of the unclean beast, were, according to 
the man’s own report, perfectly satisfied when they 
understood that he was taking it as a present to the 
English Agha. That gentleman, however, according 
to a rule he had adopted for his guidance on such 
occasions, declined to receive the pig as a present, but 
was willing to make a fair purchase of it, and with this 
the mail complied, after some demur, and after pleading 
for a consideration beyond the value of the animal, on 
the score of the polliitioii he had contracted in bringing 
it to the house. It should be understood that a hog is 
held in utter abomination by a Mohammedan. 

The annoyance of the state of things we have been 
describing, to a European, is exhibited in so many 
(lilferent forms, especially while actually travelling, 
that it oft(*n rccpiircs much experience and great pre¬ 
sence of mind to avoid any measure which would he 
considered to authorise a demand for a present. Tliere 
seems a general conspiracy among all ranks and parties 
against his substance, and claims for presents lurk 
continually around him, and a.ssail him in all his in¬ 
comings and outgoings. If the annoyance were limited 
to the wholesale exactions of per.sons of consideration, 
it might be tolerable : but the hnmble.st villager and 
the ])oorest wayfaring man will watch for hours hi« 
o])portuuity of iiitriuliiig a j)omcgrauate or a llow^cr 
upon I he traveller, and if it he inadvertently accepted, 
it is perfectly impossible to get rid of the man by any 
oilier means than tlnit of a multijilicd return. 

'J’here seems an intense meanness exemplified in the 
whole system of ])resents in the East, w hich it is difli- 
ciilt fully to cx])rcss by words. So now, to state 
aiiotlier form in which this meanness is developed, when 
a Persian of wliatever rank is himself receiving a 
direct and actual present, and he does not hapjicn to 
want, or is not particularly attracted by, the article 
otfered to his acce])tance, he has no feeling which would 
make him hesitate to ask that (he article may he with¬ 
drawn!, and the value of it given to him in money. It 
is usual for a new ambassador from a foreign power to 
approach the king with valuable ])rescnts; and the 
monarch has been known, on such occasions, to ask 
what certain articles, pointed out by him, had cost; 
and, when informed, to say, — “ Keep these things, and 
give me the money!” The writer of this article was 
present in a company to which a Persian of distinction, 
who was once in this country, related, in his broken 
English, the following anecdote, without any other 
feeling, apparently, than that it would amuse his Eng¬ 
lish friends. The late prince Ahhas Meerza once 
intended to present him with a shawl as u mark of his 
tavoiir, and sent tor a shopkeeper to bring some shawls 
to the ])alace, that he might select one suitable tor his 
purpo.se. Having fixed on a very hnnd.some shawl, 
he iiKjuired the price. The shopkeeper said, “ Thirty 
tomauiis.” “ I will give you twenty-five for it,” said 
the ])rince. The man hesitated ; and the ohject of 
])rincely favour took the opportunity of exclaiming to 
the prince, “ Give me twenty tomauns, and let him 
keep the shawl.’’ This was accordingly done, probably 
to the satisfaction of all parties, — the prince saving t«*n 
toniaims, the khan getting twenty tomauns, and the 
shopkeeper not being compelled to part with his goods 
at an unfair price. 
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COACHES. 



[Coach and Costume of Milan in the Sixteenth Century.] 


Coaches are said to have been invented at the town 
of Kotse in Iliinj^ary, and Matthias Corvinns, the Kinjr 
of Hungary, to liave been the first person wlio ever rode 
^ in a coach. Corvinns, however, did not reign until the 
last half of the fifteenth century, and we have an edict 
of Philip le liel, King of France, promulgated as early 
as the year 1294, prohibiting the use of carriages ])y 
the wives of citizens; the invention of the coach by the 
Hungarians could therefore have been little more than 
the addition of a roof, with perhaps some other conve¬ 
niences, to the carriages then in u.se. Some sort of 
\ehicic for the purposes of luxury, or at least for the 
conveyance of females and infirm persons, was no doubt 
used in the earliest times. Among the nations of the 
East, who considered it di.sgraceful for women to be 
seen by strangers, and who at the same time were 
accom])anied by their female relatives in processions or 
on military occasions, covered carriages were necessarily 
used in very early times, as we find mentioned in the 
histories of the Persian wars; though, if we may judge 
of the vehicle of the ancient Persians by that in use 
among their descendants, we shall form but a mean 
idea of their accommodation, the tukht-e-rowan, or tra¬ 
velling carriage of that nation, being little better than a 
chest suspended between two camels. 

Carriages were used by the Romans at an early 

VoL. III. 


period, and their nse increased so much, that it was 
thought necessary to pass a law, more than two hun¬ 
dred years before the Christian era, prohibiting females 
from using them within a mile of Rome. The absurd 
prohibition was however repealed within twenty years, 
and the excitement produced by agitating the question 
is a proof that these vehicles were then much uscvl. 
In the paintings preserved at Herculaneum there are 
some representations of carriages drawn by tv/o horses, 
with a postilion on one of them. These caYriages are 
not much unlike some of our post-chaises. 

But in the long period of barbarism which accom¬ 
panied and followed the fall of the Homan empire, the 
traces of this and almost every other luxury were 
effaced, and little remained in the shape of a coach but 
the w'ar chariots, which were still employed by some 
nations in their battles. There is, however, little delay 
in the introduction of luxuries, when the possibility of 
indulging in them is obtained; and the edict of Philip 
le Bel proves that w^omen at least used carriages at an 
early period; though the state of the roads throughout 
Europe would prevent their general adoption, except 
in ceremonial processions, or in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. Even in the streets of cities the passage 
of a carriage must have been disagreeable and difficult 
from accumulated mud or dust; and to this cause pro- 
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bably we may be attribute the extension of London to 
the westward, as the convenience of river passage 
would induce noblemen and wealthy citizens to build 
near the Thames, rather than be compelled to wade 
from their city residences to their country houses 
through the uni)aved streets. In addition to the incon¬ 
venience, it was at first thought disgraceful for men to 
ride in coaches, unless in cases of illness or infirmity ; 
but this is always the case upon the introduction of any 
new species of luxury. The time is still within the 
memory of old persons when umbrellas were scarcely 
ever used but by females, and when the few gentlemen 
wlio carried such a luxurious novelty were ridiculed 
and even insulted by those who a few years later were 
glad to avail themselves of the same convenience. 

In the fifteenth century coaches appear to have been 
used in processions, or other public ceremonies, rather 
as an ornament than a convenience, if we may judge 
by the clumsy form of the vehicle. The entrance of 
the ambassador Trevasi into Mantua in a carriage 
is noticed as early as the year 1433; and tliat of 
Frederic III. into Frankfort in a covered coach, in 
the year 1475. It is a curious contrast to the rapidity 
with which new inventions are now adopted, that nearly 
a century elapsed before the covered carriage was in¬ 
troduced into England. Stowe, in his ‘ Chronicle,’ 
under tlie year 1555, mentions the introduction in 
these terms : “ This yeare Walter Ripon made a coach 
for the Earle of Rutland, which was the first coach 
(sailh he) that ever was made in England. Since, to 
wit, in anno 1564, the said Walter Ripon made the 
first hollow-turning coach, with pillers and arches for 
her majestie, being then her servant. Also, in anno 
1581, a chariot throne, with foure pillers behind to beare 
a canopie with a crowne imperiall on the toppe, and 
before two lower pillers, whereon stood a lion and a 
dragon, the supporters of the armes of England.” Tliis 
chariot throne was used by Queen Elizabeth in 1588, 
when she went to St. Paul’s cathedral to return thanks 
for the delivery of licr kingdom from the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada. At this time c*oaches were so rare, that all her 
majesty’s privy council and attendants accompanied 
her on horseback, but they a])pcar to have become 
numerous before the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
In 1600, four coaches accompanied an embassy to 
Morocco through the city of London, and that of 
Russia, in the same year, mustered eight. A French 
mission of congratulation on the accession of James I., 
three years later, rode in thirty coaches from the 
Tower Wharf to the ambassador’s dwelling in Bar¬ 
bican, and returned to their lodgings in Bishops- 
gate Street in the evening, to the admiration of the 
citizens. 

But the coaches of the sixteenth century were far 
from being the elegant vehicles now in use; and the 
common stage or hackney coach is perhaps more com¬ 
fortable than the royal carriage of Queen Elizabeth, 
which must have been something like the lord mayor’s 
carriage of the present day, divested of its glass win¬ 
dows, and laid upon the axle without spnng*s, like a 
waggon. When, in addition to these circumstances, 
we consider the state of the roads in those days, we 
shall not be surprised that even queens, on long jour¬ 
neys, preferred a pillion on horseback behind one of 
their officers,—a mode of conveyance now abandoned 
to farmers’ wives in remote villages. 

The preceding cut may be considered a good re¬ 
presentation of the Oldinary coaches of the sixteenth 
centuiy; it is taken from the ])lan of an Italian city, 
engraved in the sixteenth century, where it appears to 
be conveying a party on an excursion round the walls. 
One of the party is seated at the coach-door, where 
we now place the steps, and the others inside. The 


coachman is seated very low, the wheels are high and 
massive, and the horses are evidently tugging against 
a dead weight without springs, — much in the manner 
of a couple of horses with an overloaded brewer’s dray. 
The addition of glass windows to coaches first aj)j)ears 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and that 
of springs about foyty years later. This last addition, 
the most important of all for the comfort of the occu¬ 
pant and ease of draught, comjdeted the coach as we 
now have it. It is still what it was then, a close vehicle 
suspended on springs, and furnished with doors and 
windows; increased skill and taste have produced a 
lighter, more elegant, and easier conveyance, but in all 
its essential parts the coach remains unaltered. 


THE ISLAND OF HYDRA. 

Hydra lies off the eastern shores of the Morea, 
between the gulfs of Nauplia and yEgina; it is one 
mass of rock, by nature as sterile as a body of recent 
lava—not a tree grows on its whole surface, a few 
shrubs merely may be seen scattered among the houses, 
and a few spots of ground cultivated as gardens at a 
great expense to the ownere;—no flocks feed on it, 
nor is its surface ever disturbed by a ploughshare. Yet 
the inhabitants—without soil—without a single well 
—without the natural possession of one article of con 
venience or necessity—liave become opulent by turning 
their attention to commerce, and in these seas rival the 
fame and enterprise of the ancient PhoBiiicians. 

The town is situated about midway along tlie 
northern shore of the island, around a small port. The 
houses are built of stone, in the most substantial manner, 
and, with the exception of their Hat tops, on European 
models; they are all kej)t excessively white, and piled 
one above another to a great height up the steep sides 
of the hills which enclose the j)ort, resembling the form 
of an amphitheatre; but the crowded basin below, with 
the majestic stage of the sea, terminated by the distant 
-scenery of the Pejoponnesus, exhibit a spectacle in¬ 
finitely more striking and sublime than could be pre¬ 
sented in any theatre whatever. The streets, from the 
rugged situation of the town, are precipitous and un¬ 
even, but their cleanliness is a strong recommendation ; 
this is, however, obtained at small labour, owing to the 
abrupt descent, by which the rain washes down all dirt 
into the sea. The quay, which extends the whole sweep 
of the harbour, is lined with warehouses and shops, 
affording proof of the extent of their commerce. The 
apartments of the houses are large and airy, and the 
halls are spacious, and always paved with marble; 
the walls are so thick as to supersede the necessit) of 
sun-blinds in the niches of their deep-set windows; 
but the neatness and extreme cleanliness of the habita¬ 
tions are peculiarly remarkable, and speak highly for 
the domestic employments of the Hydriot ladies. The 
furniture, half Turkish, half European, combines the 
luxury of the one with the convenience of the other; 
whilst its solidity and want of ornament show that it 
has been made for use and comfort, and not for 
ostentation. There are forty churches in the town, 
and iw^o of them have steei)les built of marble ; the 
island is part of the diocese of iEgina. 

The ])opulation, amounting to upwards of 30,000, 
have a much more prepossessing apj)earance than that 
of any other class of Greeks; the women are in general 
pretty; but an universal custom of wearing a hand¬ 
kerchief over the head, and tied under the chin, gives a 
roundness to the face which is no improvement. A 
short silken jacket, fitting close to the form, and neatly 
ornamented, and a large petticoat, containing a great 
number of folds and breadths,—generally of blue or 
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grreen stuff, bordered with stripes of some p^audier colour, 
—completes their simple costume. Their jetty hair, 
dark sparkling eyes, aud graceful figures, enhanced 
by half-European manners, render them the most in¬ 
teresting females in the Levant. The men are almost 
always athletic and well-formed; their dress is a short 
jacket, neatly embroidered, and full trousers reaching 
to the knee;—their only weapon is a stout knife, and 
their only personal ornament is its handle. 

The Ilydriots have no place of public diversion ; the 
greater part of the male po])ulation are always abroad, 
engaged in business, and the females lead a retired, 
.sedentary life. There is but one decent coffee-house in 
the town, where occasionally some few assemble to play 
at cards an I chess. Their attachment to their native 
soil is peculiarly strong, and no vessel belonging to the 
island ever passes without ealling. 

Hydra was not inhabited by the ancients, and owes 
its prosperity entirely to a love of liberty. A few fisher¬ 
men and others, driven from the continent by the 
oppression of the Turks, formed the first nucleus of a 
town, to which afterwards numbers (chiefly from Albania 
and Attica) crowded ; and all those desirous of escaping 
Ottoman persecution abandoned the more fertile islands, 
which excited the cupidity of their masters, and sought 
upon this arid and rocky .soil the blessings of freedom. 
For many years they had purchased from the Porte 
the privilege of governing themselves; no Turk was 
resident on the island, nor even suffered to advance 
into the town beyond the quay. Their tiibute in 
money, which was but trifling, was always ready on the 
annual visit of the Ottoman fleet, to which, how¬ 
ever, they were obliged to furnish annually 150 sailors. 
Many served in it from choice, and a few had ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of Capitan Pasha. 

Their commerce, before the French Revolution, was 
but insignificant; but when the French were shut out 
from the Baltic, it was the Ilydriots who chiefly supplied 
them with corn from the Levant; and they then began 
building larger vessels, aud pushed their commercial 
speculations to England and America. Nearly all 
these vessels have been voluntarily given up to the 
glorious cause of liberating their country, and converted 
into ships-of-war aud fire-ships, fitted out, for the most 
part, at the private expense of their Hydriot owners, 
and the trade of the island has in consequence greatly 
suffered. The greater part of the male population are 
sailors, of w hom they can send to sea 6U00 efficient men, 
and they have Justly gained the renow n of being good 
seamen. Their vessels also are well built, and very 
beautiful models. 

The narrowest part of the channel betw'een Hydra 
and the main is four miles; the opposite coast of 
Argolis is very low and flat, but the de))th of water in 
the channel is as much as 240 yards. The little port is 
not a quarter of a mile wide either w ay, but as it is so 
well sheltered, vessels lie close to each other and to the 
shore;—the water in it is about fifty-five yards deep. 
By moonlight it presents one of the finest scenes 
imaginable ; the while houses of the city hanging on 
the steep sides of the mountain appear in the night 
like a mass of snow, and the lights sparkling in the 
distance from the open w indows shine like stars of gold 
upon a silver ground. About three-quarters of a mile to 
the eastward is another small harbour, called Port Mdii- 
draki, and there is one (Port Molos) towards the west 
end of the island. A remarkable feature in the appear¬ 
ance of Hydra is the immense number of windmills, 
displaying their white sails from every crag; and the 
barren sides and summits of the rock are studded 
w ith monasteries, on one of which is a signal station 
commaJiding a very extensive view to seaward, and 
hence the town receives early intimation of naval 
nnwementa. 


The defence of the town and harbour has been at¬ 
tended to with great care; the batteries at the entrance 
of the harbour are very strong and well constructed, 
and all the ])asses leading to, the town are protected 
by forts, which, in addition to its naval strength, caused 
Hydra to be respected by the Turks during the war, 
who, with great reason, dreaded entering the channel 
between it and the main, on account of their fire¬ 
ships. 

The Hydriots preserve ^he taciturn character of the 
Albanians, from whom they are descended : they despise 
the mirth and loquacity of the Moreots; an<l though 
loo much absorbed in commercial pursuits to attend to 
intellectual improvement, there are many who, from the 
intercourse with foreigners w hich that very circumstance 
has afforded them, are able to speak three or four lan¬ 
guages. Within these few years, however, several 
schools have been established, in which the rising gene¬ 
ration are instructed in ancient and modern Greek, the 
vernacular language of the island being Albanc.se. 
There is a public library, and more than one journal has 
appeared, all strongly liberal in principle. The great 
de.sire of knowledge and natural aptitude for iin])rove- 
ment will doubtless continue to give the Hydriots a 
leading hand in the administration of the affairs of the 
present kingdom of Greece, of which it now forms a 
part. 


HorsPtnamhip in Chili. —The amazing number of horses 
with which the country is overrun has rendered the lower 
orders complete Bedouin Arabs. Even the poorest man is 
nut without his hor.se, which can be purchased for the 
small sum of five or six dollars, nor will any one w’ulk tho 
length of a street. Continually on horseback, they think 
little of a journey of two or three hundred miles. Their 
legs become bent from being so constantly in the saddle, 
which consists of a number of sheep-skins dyed of different 
colours, strapped on the horse’s back and forming a w ide 
but soft scat. The slirrups are mostly cut out of wood, 
ornamented ivitli a little carved work, but still very clumsy. 
The orifice is just sufficiently large to admit the toe; they 
are partial to large spurs, and the rowels are sometimes even 
of the circumference of a dollar. They are all provided 
with the lasso, which is a thoirg of hide (Mit from the skin iii 
one piece: one end of this is secured to the strap of tho 
saddle, the other is kept (when likely to be required) coiled 
up in their left hand, with the noose extended in their 
right. When about to throw' it, they whirl it two or throe 
times over the head, and then let it go. It is very rarely 
indeed, perhaps never unle.^s with young men, that they 
miss their mark: so dexterous are they in the use of this 
really formidable w eapoii, that they w'ill catch an animal by 
the leg while running; and the horse seems to partake of 
his master’s skill; for if any powerful animal has been 
arrested by the lasso, he immediately places himself so as to 
receive the strain on his side, and leans over to counteract 
the shock. In attacking their enemies or committing 
depredations on each other, they watch the opportunity, 
while riding, just to throw tho noose over them, and ride off 
at full speed, dragging the unfi>rlunate victim over tho 
mountains until life is nearly or quite extinct.— Manuscript 
Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 


Indian Notions of the East India Company. —As wo 
sailed along the shore (near Calicut on the Malabar coast), 
boats came off to us at a distance of eight or ten miles, to 
sell us fresh provisions, which are cheap almost beyond 
belief. One of the adventurers, a little Indian, w'as so 
elated by the success of his speculation, that, as ho stepped 
out of the ship, he exclaimed, “ Long live the Company 
bahaudur ! ” The Company, to these people, is something 
like the kebleh ahlum to the Persians; or the grand lama 
to the 1'artai*s. They cannot conceive that any thing 
greater than the Company can exist among Europeans; 
but w hether it be human or divine few of them can decide. 
—Moriers Second Journey. 
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[The Cuttle Fish .—Octopus vu/ffaris»'[ 


The marine animal represented in onr wood-cnt is the 
Octopus vulgaris. According to the arrangement of 
Lamarck, which is usually followed in describing the 
invertebral animals, the Octopus vulgaris is the type of 
the genus Octopus^ in the subdivision Sepiaria of the 
order Cephalopoda. Before we state the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics of the species before us, we shall offer a few 
general statements concerning the animals with which 
it is classed. 

The Cephalopoda may, in their external form, be 
regarded as made up of two parts,—the body, con¬ 
sisting of a bag-shaped envelope which contains the 
viscera, and the head, surmounted by jointless arms, or 
feelers. If we consider these parts in detail, we find 
that the sac is, in some species, destitute of any 
appendage, while others are furnished with fin-like 
expansions. In its consistence it varies greatly in 
different species. In some it is strengthened internally 
along the back by horny ribs, or by testaceous plates 
such as that which is so well known under the name of 
“ Cuttle-fish bone.” This .substance was formerly 
much valued in medicine as an absorbent; it is still 
prized by school-boys for the purpose of getting blots 
out of Ifieir copy-books, but is now chiefly used in 
polishing the softer metals. In other .species the body 
is protected externally by spiral shells. In some of the 
species the head is connected with the body by what 
may be considered as a neck; but in others this is 
wanting. Between the head and the bag there is an 
opening or funnel, with a projecting aperture, which 
serves to convey water to the gills and to carry off tlie 
excreted matters. 

On the summit of the head is a flattened disc, in the 
centre of which is placed the mouth, which, in several 
sjiccies, has exactly the form and consistence of a 
j)arrot’s beak. This is not the only organ in which a 
resemblance to birds is found ; for between the two 


jaws there is generally a horny tongue, and the gullet 
swells into a crop, the contents of which are remitted to 
a real gizzard,—fleshy, and very strong. The mouth 
does not appear in our wood-cut, for the margin of the 
disc in which it is placed is surrounded by the arms or 
feelers, which are usually eight properly, as in our 
specimen; but most of the species are also furnished 
with two organs, of similar structure but larger dimen¬ 
sions, which have been called the feet. Both the arms 
and feet are covered with numerous suckers, by which 
the animals are enabled to seize their prey and to 
attacli themselves to bodies with great tenacity. The 
structure of these suckers is shown in the smaller 
wood-cut, which represents a transverse section of one 



[Suckers of the Cuttle-Fish.] 


of the arms of the Octopus. They are arranged in 
rows, which arc one or two in each limb, according to 
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(he species; tiie axis of each arm is furnished with a 
nerve and artery. The eyes of the Cephalopoda are 
two, one on each side of the head : they are large and 
of a complicated structure, evincing great power of 
vision in the living animal; they complete the strange 
asj)ect of a head which M. Bory de St. Vincent fanci¬ 
fully compares to that of the mythological Medusa with 
its writhing serpents. They are furnished with ears, 
which are situated in the cartilage that supports the 
arms, but which have no external opening, nor are the 
covering integuments thinner there than in the other 
parts. No organs corresponding to those of taste and 
smell have been discovered, but the sense of touch ap¬ 
pears to be extended over all the surface of the body, 
and to be developed with peculiar delicacy in the arms 
or feelers. 

Such of this class of animals as are best known 
exhibit a degree of intelligence which the observer is, 
perhaps unnecessarily, surprised to discover in a creature 
of such appearance, and which that surprise possibly 
leads him to consider greater than it really is. They are 
endowed with considerable courage, mingled, however, 
with such discretion as prevents them from allowing 
any irascibility to bring them into a bodily and doubt¬ 
ful conflict with their opponents or intended prey, and 
have recourse to a very peculiar manoeuvre to surprise 
(heir victims and escape their enemies. They secrete a 
‘^il'jick and intensely-black fluid, which is reserved in an 
internal gland, and can he discharged at will through 
the funnel. It mixes readily with water, which it dis¬ 
colours, and thus forms a covert in which the animal 
can conceal itself, or from which it can pounce upon 
its prey. That the black fluid is employed for this 
jnirpose seems now to be generally allowed, although 
it is a point which was left doubtful by Swammerdam, 
who only remarks that the cuttle-fish which he found 
dead on the sea contained a greater quantity of this 
matter than those which were brought to him alive. 
He goes on to say,—“ The liquid is insipid to the 
taste, without the least sourness or bitterness; so that I 
Cannot see how this insipid substance, by being boiled 
with the cuttle-fish, can in (he least contribute to give 
it an extraordinary relish, as those pretend who feed 
upon it, though (he most general manner of using (he 
fish is barely to give it a drying in the open air. The 
ink taken out of its bag and poured into a glass 
coagulates and grows hard in a few days, when it 
sej)arates into a great many little pieces, which, ground 
upon a stone, afford the most elegant black paint. 
This convinces me that the Indians prepare their ink 
with nothing but this juice. I have even observed that 
this substance, while in a liquid form, struck so strong 
a black that no washing could get it out.” According 
to this conjecture of Swammerdam, it is now generally 
admitted that this fluid forms the basis of the Chinese 
ink, commonly called “ Indian ink,” which is so much 
esteemed in Europe fiw the useful and delicate gradua¬ 
tion of tints which it affords. 

All the species of cephalopoda reside in the sea, and 
are widely distributed from the arctic to the equator; 
but, like most other animals, attain their greatest size 
between the tropics. They are nearly of the same 
specific gravity with the water in which they float 
about, and their motions arc in a great measure regu¬ 
lated by its changes. It appears, nevertheless, that 
they are able to increase or lessen their weight, and 
consequently to rise or sink in the water at pleasure. 
Their progress in the water is generally slow, even with 
their utmost efforts. 

Having given this general description of the class 
of animals in which the ociopi are found, we have 
narrowed our ground in the description of the par¬ 
ticular genus; (o which we now proceed. 

The Octopus has a fleshy body, obtuse below, and 


contained in a bag that is almost round. It is in no 
l)art hard, having neither internal “ plate ” nor external 
shell. It is destitute of the two “feet,” but is provided 
w ith eight long and flexible limbs of ecpial size, tapering 
to the extremities, with which it embraces, in the man¬ 
ner of the constrictor serpent, that which it seizes. The 
suckers by which it so forcibly grasps the object of 
which it takes hold add not a little to the sensation of 
horror which its embrace inspires. Lamarck was mis¬ 
led, by the statements of IVron, to conclude that those 
species ^yinch, like this, had the body naked, round, 
and destitute of fins (which, in the other Sepiaires, are 
the organs of motion), could not sw im at all, but were 
obliged to crawl at the bottom of the sea. We are, 
however, bound to believe M. Bory de St. Vincent, 
wiio assures ns that the octopus has the power of some¬ 
what lengthening its obtuse body, and can then, by the 
means of its arms, work its way swiftly through the 
water. Not only are they able to divide the w ater, but 
it is their frequent practice to pursue their prey through 
it. It is true, nevertheless, that they prefer to remain 
among the rocks, where the crustaceous animals are 
their habitual prey; and, as (hey prefer the .species 
which man uses for food, they do innch injury to the 
fishing interest, when, towards spring, they resort in 
great numbers to the coasts. They are, however, them¬ 
selves sometimes used for food. The flesh is not very 
delicate; and it is so firm and Iiard that it is usually 
well beaten in order to render it more tender and easy 
of digestion. 

Montfort, who was not ignorant of natural history, 
but whose imagination was not controlled by his know¬ 
ledge or good sense, has greatly exaggerated the intel¬ 
ligence of the octopi, and has related the most incre¬ 
dible things of their manners. He describes them afs 
capable of all the tenderness and jealousy of love ; very 
ardent in combat, and bold assailants, attacking even man 
w hile swimming, and, by the enlacement of their arms, 
preventing him from all motion, and causing him to 
perish. Tlieir enemy or prey, interlaced, like a Laocoon, 
in the thousand folds of their horrible arms, drowns or 
is suffocated, while they strike into the body their for¬ 
midable vulture-beak and rend away the quivering flesh. 
Montfort adds, that some of the octopi attain to such 
an immense size, that he compares them to islands and 
mountains; and that the famous “krakeii” of the north, 
w Inch we have been accustomed to regard as fabulous, is 
nothing else than an animal of this description, capable, 
not only of stopping a ship under sail, but even of up¬ 
setting it, in order to devour the contents. Tins writer 
even went .so far as to introduce into Sonnini’s edition 
of Bufibn the representation of a kraken dealing in this 
manner with a frigate. Deshayes and Bory de St. Vin¬ 
cent are both much offended with Montfort for his doings 
with the cephalopoda. The latter justly remarks, that 
such tales are highly discreditable in serious works; and 
the former knows not whether most to admire the tales 
themselves or the effrontery of the author in concluding 
that he could make naturalists believe them. These 
are, however, rather exaggerations than inventions. It 
is certain that the octopi do attain to a very large size 
in the Indian seas; and there is nothing improbable iii 
their taking hold of a man and drowning him. It is 
said that they also do .sometimes grasp the boats under 
the water, and that the Indians carry hatchets with 
them to cut off the animal’s arms, and thus get rid of 
the danger and obstruction. 

When the octopi are irritated, they change their 
colour, passing from a reddish to a deep purple with 
great rapidity. This power of varying its hue is much 
more developed in this genus of cephalopoda than in 
the cameleon. 

The above account of the genus, in which only four 
species are described by Lamarck, applies of course to 
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the individual species before us, which is only spe¬ 
cifically distinguished by the cups arranged in double 
rows, and set somewhat apart, and by the conical pro¬ 
longations of the skin which appear between the eyes 
and on the back. This last characteristic was first no¬ 
ticed and described by M. Savigny, and is represented 
with great exactness in one of the plates to the great 
work on Egypt, from which our wood-cut is copied. 


OLD TRAVELLERS. 

W1I.T.IAM DE Rubrl’quis.— No. III. 

The reception of the monk at the court of the great 
Manchu-khan was not very hospitable at first. Tliis 
court was chiefly an encampment. It is difiicult to fix 
its position, but Rubruejuis says it was at the distance 
of twenty days’ journey from Cataya, or China. Tlie 
Tartars were astonished to see the monk come to court 
barefoot; but a boy, brought out of Hungary, ex¬ 
plained to them how, by the rules of the Minorite 
Order to which he belonged, he was obliged to go w ith 
naked feet. The next day, however, the friar found the 
ends of his toes so frost-bitten by the extreme cold of 
the country that lie was obliged to allow himself the 
temporary indulgence of warm Tartar boots. 

A number of Nestorian priests, and others professing 
Christianity, were living tranquilly under the shadow of 
the khan’s court. One of these, in consequence of a 
vision, had arrived—and also from the Holy Land—only 
a month before Rubruquis. He was “ an Armenian 
monk, somewhat black and lean,—clad with a rough 
hair coat to the middle leg, having over it a black cloak 
of bristles, furred wdlh spotted skins, girt with iron 
under his hair-cloth.” This Armenian’s object was the 
conversion of the grand khan to Ciiristianity. Manchu 
seems, indeed, to have been well disposed towards the 
Christians at this time. His favourite wife, but lately 
deceased, had been of that faith, and his first secretary 
was a Nestorian. 

Nine days after his arrival at the court, Rubruquis 
was admitted to an imperial audience. The Tartars 
conducted him and his companions to the entrance of a 
large hall, which was not closed by wooden doors, but 
by curtains of felt. There their persons were searched 
to see whether they carried any concealed arms about 
them. The Tartars then lifted up the felt curtains, and 
the monks entered the presence of Manchu-klian, sing¬ 
ing the hymn beginning—“ A solis ortus cardine.” 
The great khan was seated on a bed, and he was clothed 
in a spotted skin or fur, bright and shining. (What 
the worthy monk calls a bed was probably much the 
same piece of furniture still used as a seat by the 
Turkish sultan when he gives an audience of ceremony, 
and which is something between a post-bed and a sofa.) 
lie is described as “ a flat-nosed man of middle 
stature, about the age of five and forty years.” In 
approaching the mighty monarch, the friar merely says 
that he had to bend the knee, but we suspect he must 
liave had to perform the cotou, or the long prostrations, 
and the knocking of the head nine times to the ground, 
as now exacted in China by the Tartar emperors. 
Writing to the devout and scrupulous French king, as 
he does in relating these travels, Rubruquis evidently 
softens down matters more than once, in order to con¬ 
ceal how much he was abased by the Tartars, both as a 
minister of the Christian church and as a sovereign’s 
envoy. 

lie says that, at this audience, before they proceeded 
to any kind of business, Manchu invited them to drink. 
The friars partook sparingly of the liquor; but their 
interpreter, whose devotion to fermented mares’ milk 
we have already noticed, took his place by the side¬ 
board, and drank to excess. Rubruquis says that, 
when called upon to speak, he explained by means of 
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his tippling dragoman why he had come so far in 
search of the khan; entreated for permission to stay and 
teach his religion to both court and peoyde; and stated, 
that though he had brought no wealthy presents or 
earthly goods with him, he could render heavenly 
services. “ Thus far,” says the friar, with much 
simplicity, “ I understood my interpreter, but further I 
could not perceive any perfect sentence; whereby I 
easily found he was drunk, and Manchu-khan himself 
was drunk also, as I thought.” It must certainly have 
been most mortifying to the friar, who was solemnly 
impressed wdth the importance of his mission, to find 
that, after the dangers and fatigues he had undergone, 
all that he could obtain from the great khan was per¬ 
mission to remain in the country for two or three 
months until the cold season should be passed. "J'he 
people about the court of Manchu, like those lie had met 
with at the court of Sartach and elsewhere, questioned 
him touching the riches, but evidently cared little for 
the religion of Europe. Their tolerance arose from 
indifference: they placed the Christian priests they 
were acquainted with in the rank of conjurors and 
quack-doctors; and the conduct of these j)riests was 
not calculated to elevate them or their faith in the eyes 
of the Tartars. Rubnupiis found the Nestorians pre¬ 
tending to be in possession of the faculty of working 
miracles, and curing disease only by administering 
holy-water and exhibiting the crucifix to the sick. B: 
ill looking into this matter, the friar discovered, to his IT 
astonishment and horror, that they mixed rhubarb with . 
the holy-water, which they gave their patients to drink 
in copious doses; that they carried lances, and swords 
half drawn out of their sheaths, as well as the Cross, (o 
the side of the sick bed; and that, in short, in all their 
religious ceremonies, they mingled Tartar rites and 
Pagan superstitions with corrupted observances of the 
Catholic church. He endeavoured to impress on the 
minds of these Nestorians that they were acting 
wickedly in all this; but they would not lie convinced. 

Some time after, the Pagan Tartars, the Mohamme¬ 
dans,—of whom many had already penetrated into this^ ^ 
part of Asia,—and the Christians, were assembled, by 
order of JManchii-khan, to debate in public on the 
merits of their respective faiths. Rubruquis took part 
in this debate, but, owing probably to the habits of his 
interpreter, he seems to have made no converts. The 
meeting, however, ended without violence or dissension, 
for w'heii all parties had spoken, “ they all drank 
together abundantly.” While at this encampment, the 
friar became acquainted with a Christian woman from 
Metz in Lorraine. She had been taken captive by tlie^ 
Tartars in Hungary, and carried into the desert;—at ^ 

first she suffered great misery, but having married a 
young Russian, who was also a prisoner, and who 
understood the art of building wooden houses (a craft 
much esteemed by the Tartars), she became tolerably 
comfortable, and the mother of three children. 

A few weeks before Easter, Manchu-khan broke up 
from his encampment, and, crossing the Changai chain 
of mountains, went on to Kara-kornm, or Karakum, a 
city on the east side of the river Orchon. He took 
Rubruquis and his companions with him, and, on tlie 
way, he entreated them to pray to God in their ow n 
fashion for milder weather, as it was intensely cold and 
stormy among tlie mountains ; and many of the mares, 
ewes, and other animals in his train, were with young', 
and about to bring forth. On Palm Sunday, at day¬ 
break, they were near Kara-kornm, and the friar says 
he blessed the willow-boughs he saw on his road, 
though as yet there were no buds upon them. This 
Kara-kornm, of which no traces have been found in the 
desert for some centuries, is said by Marco Polo, who 
visited it about eighteen years after Rubruquis, to have 
been the first city in w Inch these Tartars ever fixed 
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Iheir residence. The Venetian also informs ns that it 
was surrounded hy a strong rampart of earth, there 
being no good supply of stone iu those parts ; ana that 
outside of the rampart, but near to it, there stood a 
castle of great size, iu which was a handsome palace 
occupied by the governor of the place. In Rubruquis^ 
time, this palace was occupied by the grand khan him¬ 
self. It was built, as well as the city of Oktai-khan, 
by the son and successor of the great conqueror Gengis- 
khan, about the year 1235. Oktai-khan’s nephew, the 
]\lanchu-khan so often mentioned, was the first of the 
dynasty that made it his principal residence. Ilu- 
bruquis says of the city,— “ There are two grand streets 
in it, one of the Saracens, where the fairs are kept, and 
many merchants resort thither, and one other street of 
the Catayans (Chinese), who are all artificers.’* We 
may remind our readers here that the Tartars had 
already conquered a great part of Northern China, and 
that the whole of that empire fell under Kublai, 
Manchu-khan’s immediate successor, in 1280, or about 
a quarter of a century after llubrnquis was at the 
Tartar court. 

Established in the city of Kara-korum, the friar 
found, to his surprise, a French goldsmith, who had a 
wife born in Hungary, of Mohammedan i)arents, and a 
son born to himself in Tartary. There was, moreover, 
one Basilicus, the son of an Englishman, who had also 
ji)een born in Hungary. This Basiliciis, the gold¬ 
smith’s wife, and son, were all .skilled in the languages 
of the country, and could talk French as well. The 
goldsmith himself is described by our friar as being an 
excellent interpreter, a rich man, in high favour with 
the khan, and an artisan of surpassing ingenuity. He 
had just finished what he considered his master-piece, 
which, if the description of it has not been exaggerated, 
must really have been a piece of mechanism of no 
mean merit for the thirteenth century. According to 
Rubruquis, “ In the khan’s .palace, because it was 
unseemly to carry about bottles of milk and other 
drinks there. Master V/iiliam made him a great silver 
>^iree, at the root whereof were four.silver lions, having 
each one pipe, through which flowed pure cow’s milk, 
and four other pipes were conveyed within the body of 
the tree unto the top thereof, and the toj)s spread back 
again downwards; and upon every one of them was a 
golden serpent whose tails twined about the body of 
the tree. And one of these pipes ran with wine, another 
with caracosmos, another v\ith ‘ball,* i. r., a drink 
made of honey, and another with drink made of rice. 
Between the j)ipes, at the top of the tree, he made an 
^mgel holding a trumpet, and under the tree a hollow 
vault, wherein a man might be hid; and a pipe 
ascended iVom this vault through the tree to the angel. 
He Jirsl made bellows, but they gave not wind enough. 
Without the palace w^alls there was a chamber wherein 
the several drinks were brought; and there were ser¬ 
vants there ready to ])our them out when they heard 
the angel sounding his trumpet. And the boughs of 
the tree were of silver, and the leaves and the fruit. 
When, therefore, they want drink, the master-butler 
crieth to the angel that he sound the trumpet. Then 
he hearing (who is hid in the vault), bloweth the ])ipe 
strongly, which goeth to the angel, and the angel sets 
liis trumpet to his mouth, and the trumpet souudeih 
very shrill. Then the servants hearing which arc in 
the chamber, each of them poureth forth his drink into 
its proper pipe, and all tlie pipes pour them forth from 
above, and they are received below in vessels prepared 
for that purpose.** 

The name of the French goldsmith, the maker of this 
“most artificial silver tree’* w^as William Bouchicr: 
he was son of Lawrence Bouchicr; and at that time he 
had a brother called Roger, who “ wa.j yet living upon 
the great bridge at Paris,** He is frequently men- 
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tioned under the name of William of Paris by old 
travellers and other early writers. It so chanced that, 
while llubrnquis was still at Kai’a-korum, Master 
William fell sick, and a Nestorian monk gave him so 
much rhubarb in his holy water that he was brought to 
death's door. On learning this our traveller went to 
the said monk, and entreated him either to proceed 
“ as an apostle doing miracles indeed, by virtue of 
prayer, or to administer his potion as a physician, 
according to the art of medicine.** 


ISAAC AND JOHN WILKINSON. 

The use of coke in smelting iron would probably have 
been impracticable to any considerable extent, unless under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, if the assistance of the 
powerful blast of the steam-engine had not been called in 
to act on the kindled fuel. The possibility of adapting the 
now mechanical force to the production and maintenance of 
a continuous and sulliciently-fbrcible stream of air was first 
perceived by Mr. Isaac Wilkinson, an eminent iron master, 
who first employed coke as fuel under the influence of a 
steam-urged blast. His son John carried into full operation 
the speculations of his father. When Messrs. Bolton and 
Watt first commenced their manufactoiy of steam-engines, 
John Wilkinson was the only person competent to execute 
their castings. They were made by him at his foundry 
near Wrexham. At this foundry all the ponderous castings 
for the steam-engines required at the Cornish mines were 
executed, and conveyed through the whole weary distance 
by Mr. Wilkinson’s teams, until a disagreement between 
the contracting parties led to the erection of the magnificent 
founding establishment at Soho. A note in the first part of 
an interesting work on ‘ Birmingham and its Vicinity,’ by 
Mr. Hawkes Smithy informs us that “ John Wilkinson was 
a man of remarkable vigour and determination of mind. 
In private life there was a waywardness and harshness 
about his character that detracted from the degree of esti¬ 
mation in which he would otherwise have been held. But 
this very defetJt, on the other hand, perhaps enabled him 
the more steadily and unflinchingly to carry into execution 
those improvements in the iron manufacture of which he 
felt assured it was susceptible. His father, Isaac Wilkin¬ 
son, wanted that firmness and constancy of purpose that 
distinguished his son, but was possessed of quick discern¬ 
ment and versatile talents, and was by them elevated from 
an originally low condition. ‘ I worked,’ said he, ‘ at a 
forge in the North. My masters gave me 12^. a-week;— 
1 was content. They raised mo to 14^.;—I did not ask 
them for it. They went on to 165. and 185.;—1 never asked 
them for the advances. They gave me a guinea a-week. 

1 said to myself, * If I am worth a guinea a-week to you, I 
am worth more to myself! I left them.’ He first brought 
into action the .steam-engine blast, at his works near Wrex¬ 
ham. ‘ I grew tired of my lealliern bellows,’ said he in 
his old age to a young friend, ‘ and 1 determined to make 
iron ones. Every body laughed at me; but I did it, and 
then they all cried, ‘ Who could have thought it I ’ To 
the same gentleman, in 1779, he said, ‘You will live to 
see waggons drawn by steam. 1 would have made such a 
waggon for myself, if I had time.' He was on the verge of 
an important discovery, for he distilled coals in order to 
extraoi the tar, as Lord Dundonald did some years after¬ 
wards, without, being aware that the gas evolved might be 
detained and made higbly useful.” John Wilkinson died 
in 1808, at the age of eighty years. A tablet of cast-iron 
points out the spot—an excavation in a rock on his estate at 
Castle Head, Westmoreland—where his remains repose in a 
colliu, constructed under his own direction, also of cast-iron. 


Mode of Salutation among ihs Gambicr Islanders .— 
Their mode of salutation is touching or rubbing noses, in 
which they have, as in our shaking hands, different degrees: 
for instance, drawing down the septum, holding the breath, 
continuing the contact for some seconds, and finishing with 
a most unwelcome sniff, is con&idered equivalent to a hearty 
shake of the hand. This unpleasant ceremony we had to 
undergo at least a hundred times, repealing it often to the 
same person.— Manuscrij)t Journal of a Voyage of Discoveryt 
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Bathing, Cleanliness, Cate of the Skin, A person in 

sound health and strength may take a bath at any time, 
except immediately after meals. ♦ ♦ * Cleanliness and 

attention to the health of the skin is most inlluential in pre¬ 
serving the tone of the nervous system, and in contributing 
to mental and bodily comfort. ♦ If a bath cannot 

be had at all places, soap-and-water may be obtained every 
where, and leave no apology for neglecting the skin ; or, as 
already mentioned, if the constitution be delicate, water and 
vinegar, or water and salt, used dskily, form an excellent 
and safe means of cleansing and gently stimulating the 
skinto the invalid they are highly beneficial, when the 
nature of the indisposition does not render them improper. 
A rough, rather coarse, towel is a very useful auxiliary in 
such ablutions. Few of those who have steadiness enough 
to keep up the action of the skin by the above means, and 
to avoid strong exciting causes, will ever suffer from colds, 
sore throats, or similar complaints; while, as a means of 
restoring health, they are often incalculably serviceable. 
If one-tenth part of the persevering attention and labour 
bestowed to so much purpose in rubbing down and currying 
the skins of horses were bestowed by the human race in 
keeping themselves in good condition, and a little attention 
were paid to diet and clothing, colds, nervous diseases and 
stomach complaints would cease to form so large an item 
in the catalogue of human miseries. Man studies the nature 
of other animals, and adapts his conduct to their constitution; 
—himself alone he continues ignorant of and neglects.— 
The Principles of Physiology apj)lied to the Preservation of 
Health, —By Andrew Combe, M.D’. 


POLA-PHUCA. 

There is not perhaps in the United Kingdom a richer 
collection of natural objects and beautiful scenery in so 
limited a compass, than is contained in the county of 
Wicklow, and within a day’s drive of the metropolis of 


Ireland. And not only is it rich in natural scenery, 
but it also presents an interesting field of research to 
the antiquarian ;—the ruins of Glandalough, situated 
amid the silence and solitude of Nature, and indicating 
a “ city in the desert,” are of themselves suflicient to 
arrest attention and invite examination. 

Of the three waterfalls in the county of Wicklow, 
Pola-Phuca is the most striking and remarkable. The 
Dargle is not properly a waterfall, though the citizens 
of Dublin are disposed to term it such. Powerscourt 
cascade descends from a vast height, but the stream of 
water is inconsiderable, except during or immediately 
after wet weather; in dry weather it has the appearance, 
at a short distance, of a fine silver thread gliding down 
the face of a steep rock. Pola-Phuca, or, as it is some¬ 
times written, Poul-a-Phonka^ is formed by the descent 
of the waters of the river Lilfey, a considerable stream, 
which, in leaping down .several j)rogressivc ledges 
of rocks, brawls and foams till the precipitated waters 
form a vortex below of great depth, and supposed 
by the peasantry to be unfathomable. Pola-Phuca is 
understood to signify Puck's^ or the DeviVs Hole, an 
expressive term suggested by the whirlpool. It is 
not far from Rossborough, the seat of Lord Milton, 
on the left of the road leading from Blessington to 
Balymore ; and, though situated on the confines of the 
county of Wicklow, forms a strong attraction to the 
citizens of Dublin and strangers visiting the metropolis, 
in their rural excursions. '• 

A bridge thrown over it higher up the river than is 
shown in our view, contrasts strongly with the masses 
of rock impending on both sides, and atfords a very 
picturesque etfect. 



[Pola-Phuca Waterfall, County of Wicklow, Ireland.] 


%• The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is nt 59, Lincoln’# Inn Field#. 
LONDONCHARLES KNIGHT, 22, LUDGATE STREET, 
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HOGARTH AND HIS WORKS.—No. V. 

[Tub Distrbst Poet.] 


of the editors of Shakspcare. Ot this 
lias probably formed too unfavourable 
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an opinion, in consequence of the ridicule which sur¬ 
rounds his name in Pope’s ‘ Dunciad/ His edition 
of Shakspeare is by no means a contemptible perform¬ 
ance, although his poems and plays are ibrgotten. 

The print before us is an admirable composition; 
and the instruction which it contains lies deeper than 
the merely ludicrous effect at which it might be sup¬ 
posed the artist had aimed. The poet is the represen¬ 
tative of a class that the world has been always too 
much inclined to treat with cold contempt or more 
insolent pity. The poor and unknown man of letters, 
surrounded with all the discomforts that belong to an 
ill-conditioned domestic life,—and yet, in the midst of 
filth and wretchedness, surrendering himself to day¬ 
dreams of wealth and greatness,—is a being that most 
people are inclined to sneer at. But let the same 
author work himself into reputation and compara¬ 
tive prosperity, and the same people agree to idolize 
and flatter him—to make fetes to exhibit liim—to give 
dinners to hear him talk—to patronize as if they were 
the patronized. All this proceeds from mistakes on both 
sides. The author sees the public through a false 
medium, and the public have been pam|)ercd into an 
equally false estimate of the literary character. 

The apparently wretched, but perhaps not totally 
unhaj)py, being that Hogarth has delineated, is occu¬ 
pied in the composition of ‘ Riches, a Poem.’ His 
ideas do not appear to flow with much facility;—and 
his similes, and metaphors, and rhymes, are to be sought 
in ‘ Bysshe’s Art of Poetry,’ which lies on his table. 
He sits half-clothed in his morning-gown, while his 
wife mends his one nether-garment, and his one shirt 
and ruffles are drying at the fire. His dress-sword is 
kicked about the floor, and the cat suckles her kittens 
on the coat which is to Ik; paraded in the evening at 
the coffee-house or the theatre. His infant is vainly 
screaming in bed for a mother’s help: — the poor woman 
is engaged in the not very feminine occupation of re¬ 
pairing her husband's out-door habiliments, and in 
iielplessly li.stening, with her “ mild, patient face and 
gesture,” to the remonstrances of the saucy milk-woman, 
who exhibits a tally, which nothing but the most hope¬ 
less ])overty would have allowed to accumulate. The 
poet is insensible to the degradation which his gentle 
wife must endure: and he resigns himself to his filthy 
garret, and to the inconvenience and disorder of his 
whole household arrangements, to compose ‘ Riches, 
a Poem,’—or study ‘A \iew of the Gold Mines of 
Peru.’ When his miseries arrive at their height,— 
when the milk-woman will trust not another penny¬ 
worth, and the baker talks of applying to the “ Court 
of Requests,”—he will resort to the ‘ Grub Street 
Journal,’ a copy of which lies on the floor, for his 
means of existence. This is the last degradation,— 
equivalent to writing, at the present day, dishonest 
reviews,—attacking individual character,—or garbling 
and misrepresenting private documents, because they 
are private. From such sins even literary Journals 
of our own time are not exempt. 

And what is to prevent a man of letters from falling 
into the same pitiable condition as Hogarth's ‘ Distresl 
Poet?’ First, a careful examination of his own quaLi 
fications before he adventures upon the perilous sea ^ 
literature, as the business of his life;—and, secondl ^ 
just appreciation of tlie objects to which this dedici' 
of his facullies and acquirements may be applied 
real advantage to himself and to mankind. 

In the first place, many men, especially 
men, fall into the mistake of despising thj ^ 
trade, and of neglecting the indispensable s 
j)rofessiou, lor tlie purpose of surrendering;^ 
to a dreamy belief that the vocation of an 
of constant ease,—that he has nothing t 

r 


may be readily coined into guineas—and that “ genius,” 
as they call it, is above all rules and all laborious dis¬ 
cipline. A man of real “ genius ”—but one whom the 
very force of his talent would lead to know the value of 
constant exertion—has beautifully described the delu¬ 
sions of this feeling :— 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood ; 

As if all needful thiqgs would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good . 

But how can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who fur himself will take no heed at all ?” 


This is precisely the mistake into which the young man 
who thinks liis genius is to do every thing—who expects 
“ that others should build for him, sow for him,”—in¬ 
variably falls. His “ genius” will do nothing for him 
without cultivation. If he cast himself upon the world 
without an independence and without a profession, 
fancying “ all needful things will come unsought,”— 
above all, if with these unreasonable expectations he 
rush into marriage—the state of ‘The Distrest Poet’ 
will but feebly exhibit the wretchedness that awaits him. 
He will be haunted by thoughts of 


the fear that kills; 


And hope that is unwilling to lie fed ; 
Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills; 
And mighty poets iu their misery dead.” 


fa,, ,.h». 8.. p«,n, ; R.«,luBor SST^ 

Independence,’ these and the preceding lines are ex- ^ 
traded, describes himself as recalled to the trusting 
state of mind which is founded upon a contemplation 
of what strenuous exertion can do, by hearing the story 
of a poor old man, who wandered about year after year, 
and gained a livelihood by gathering leeches out of the 
pools of barren moors 


I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 

‘ Cod,’ s<iid 1, ‘ be my help and stay secure; 

1*11 iliiiik of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.’ ” 


The leech-gatherer was a useful member of society, for-^ _ 


he ministered, in however small a degree, to the relief 
of the sick and the wounded: the poet, who has laid 
the leech-gatherer’s example to his heart, is a highly 
useful member of society, for, by diligent cultivation of 
his powers, he is enabled to elevate the moral sense, 
while he promotes the intellectual enjoyment, of that 
great Ijody of people, in all parts of the earth. 


“ IVho speak the tongue that Shakspeare spake.” 

Without cultivation, he would, perhaps, have been 
scribbler in a garret. 

The objects to which 
faculties with advi 
unerring guidoj 
Whether Iiq 
literature 
difficult 
utiliii 
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MINERAL KINGDOM.— Section XXII. 

[The author of the Articles in the <Penny Magazine’ on the po- 
ducts of tlie ‘ Mineral Kingdom ’ has been for a long time 
jirevented from continuing the scries by matters of urgent 
im|K)rtance requiring his attention. He hopes to be able to send 
his contributions henceforth at short intervals.] 

In conformity with the plan upon which we set out, 
the next product of the Mineral Kingdom of which we 
propose to treat is Iron. Of all the substances which 
we derive from the bowels of the earth, this is the 
most indispensable to our wants. In whatever situation 
we may be placed, we cannot look around us without 
iron meeting our eye in some shape or other; and even 
where it is not seen, it has been more or less employed 
in producing almost every object that ministers to our 
neces.sities, our comforts, or our luxuries,—in short, it 
has been one of the great instruments by which the 
civilization of the human race has been accomplished. 

Next to coal, iron is the most important of the 
mineral treasures of the United Kingdom, and forms 
one of the main sources of our national wealth. The 
total amount of coals raised annually in Great Britain 
and Ireland cannot be less than 20,000,000 of tons; 
and taking seven shillings a ton as the average price at 
the pit’s mouth, we have a total value of 7,000,000/. 
The gross cpiantity of iron produced by the furnaces of 
Great Britain has been calculated to amount annually 
to about 700,000 tons; and the value of pig-iron, as it 
is technically termed, —that is, iron in its rudest state, 
before any other labour has been expended upon it 
beyond what was necessary to extract the metal from 
the ore, —at the present market price of 5/. per ton, 
gives a total value of 3,500,000/. 

But before proceeding with our account of the 
natural history of iron, some preliminary observations 
on metals in general will be necessary for such of our 
readers as are unacquainted with chemistry and mi¬ 
neralogy. All branches of science are so intimately 
connected one with another, that it is scarcely possible 
to give an intelligible popular view of a part of any 
one of them without presupposing in the reader some 
acquaintance with others. Scientific terms and hard 
names must of necessity be used in those cases where 
there are no other forms of words by which the meaning 
can be conveyed. 

The term metal is applied to tho.se mineral sub¬ 
stances which exhibit, when in a state of purity, that is, 
when freed from combination with foreign ingredients, 
the following properties : — They are impenetrable by 
light, even when beaten out into plates or leaves of 
extreme thinness, and are therefore said to be opaque ; 
they have that peculiar shining lustre which we term 
metallic; they are combustible, but at various degrees 
of heat; they are good conductors of heat and elec¬ 
tricity, that is, heat and electricity pa.ss rapidly through 
them ; and they are, for the most part, heavy when 
compared with other bodies, and are thus said to have 
a high specific gravity. This last property, however, is 
not universal, for some are so light as to swim on the 
surface of water; but all the metals known in common 
life are heavy bodie.s, the lightest of them being nearly 
seven times as heavy as water, bulk for bulk. There 
are three other distinctive properties of metals, which, 
however, are not common to all of them, and vary in 
degree, viz. 7nalleabUity, or the property of being 
capable of being hammered into thin plates or leaves 
(from mallntfi, Latin for a hammer) ; duciilHy^ or the 
property of being capable of being drawn out into wire 
(from ductilis, l^atin for easily drawn) ; and tenacity, 
or the property of sup])orting a heavy weight without 
breaking (from tenax, Latin for holding fast). Metals 
are, moreover, fusible (from a part of a Latin verb 
signifying to melt), that is, are capable of being melted 
by heat, but at different degrees of temperature, some 


of them being liquid at the ordinary temperature of the 
air,—such as mercury or quicksiUer,—others requiring 
the strongest heats we are ca|>able of exciting in om* 
furnaces before they will soften. 

The number of metals hitherto discovered amounts 
to forty-two, but we shall confine ourselves at ])rcsent to 
those which are used in the metallic state in the 
business of common life, and of w hich there are eleven, 
viz. gold, silver, mercury, iron, copper, tin, lead, jilali- 
num, bismuth, zinc, and antimony. Of these the first 
seven only were known to the ancients. Sjiecitie 
gravity is the property which has been determined with 
the greatest degree of precision, and how various tliat 
is will be seen by the following table. An equal bulk 
of distilled w ater, at the temperature of 60°, is taken as 
the standard of comparison, and is represented by the 
figures 1‘UO. 


Piatimim . 

. 20-98 

Silver..., 

. 10-47 

Tin. 

. 7-29 

Gold. 

. 19-25 

Iii5tnuth . 

. 9-82 

Zinc.. 

. 7-10 

Mercury.., 

. 13-56 

C«pper. ,. 

. 8-89 

Aiitiinony., 

. G-70 

Lead ...., 

. 11-35 

Iron. 

. 7-78 




All these metals are found to stand in entirely different 
orders, when we arrange them according to their 
respective specific gravities, fusibility, malleability, 
ductility, and tenacity, as appears by the following 
table, in which the metal possessing the property in the 
highest degree stands first in the column. 


SHF.CIPIO 


ORAVITV. 

EDSIBIMTY. 

MALLEABILITY. 

DUCTILITY. 

Piatiiiunn 

Metciiry 

G(dd 

Gold 

Gold 

Tm 

Silver 

Silver 

Mercury 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Platinum 

Lead 

Lead 

Tin 

Iron 

Silver 

Zinc 

Platinum 

Copper 

Bismuth 

Antimony 

Lead 

Lead, Bismuth, 

Copper 

Silver 

Zinc 

Tin, Zinc, and 

Iron 

(.’upper 

Iron 

Antimony can¬ 

Till 

Gold 

Bismuth and 

not be drawn 

Zinc 

Iron 

Antimony 

out into wires. 

Antimony 

Platinum 

are brittle. 



TENACITY. 

Iron 

(dipper 

Plaiinum 

Silver 

(^Id 

Zinc 

Till 

Lead 

Oisinnth and 
Antimniiy 
are brittle. 


We have no thermometer to measure high degrees of 
heat with exactness. Chemists have for that jiurpose 
sometimes u.sed an instrument invented by the in¬ 
genious Wedgwood, to whom the country is so largely 
indebted for liis improvements of earthenware, and 
for the classical elegance of forms which he was the 
first to introduce in that branch of our manufactures,— 
a debt which the country has never paid, for due honour 
has never been done to his memory. Mr. Wedgwood 
having found by experiment that fine clay contracts 
equally by increase of heat, contrived an instrument 
which he called a Pyrometer (from pyr, Greek for fire, 
—and metron, measure) ; but from the difficulty of 
alw^ays finding clay of the same quality, the principle 
w^as not capable of being generally adopted in practice. 
An instrument has very lately been invented by Mr. 
Daniel, from which more correct measurements will be 
obtained. 

Mercury remains liquid much below the greatest 
degree of cold known in our climate; tin, bismuth, 
lead, zinc, and antimony are fusible at a red heat; 
iron requires a very high temperature, and platinum 
one far more intense, before they can be melted. As 
mercury is only solid at a cold 72° below the tem¬ 
perature of freezing water, we cannot say anything 
about its malleability, ductility, or tenacity. Iron has 
so great a degree of tenacity, that a wire not thicker 
than 0’787 of a line will support 550 pounds w'eight, 
while gold, which is infinitely more malleable and 
ductile, if drawn into a wire of the same diameter, w ill 
not support more than 150 ])oun(lH. 

All metals are simple bodies, that is, they cannot, by 
any process with which w^e are acquainted, be resolved 
into elements still more simple. It is very possible, 
however,—nay, according to all analogy, highly pro¬ 
bable, that future discoveries will show that they aro 
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compounded of two or more substances of distinct 
natures, perhaps g’ases. Nothinj^ looks more unlike 
tiir than water does, and yet that heavy fluid is com¬ 
posed of, and may, by a very easy process, be converted 
into, two lii^ht phases; and, what is no less stranj^e, one 
of the gases entering into the composition of that which 
is most effectual in extinguishing fire, is one of the 
most inflammable bodies with which we are acquainted. 
The gases, when once produced by the decomposition 
of water, can, moreover, by a no less easy process, be 
re-united, and form water again. 

With the exception of gold, silver, platinum, and 
copjier, it is rare to find any of the metals in nature in 
a state of purity. When so found, the term native, has 
been applied to them; and mineralogists speak of 
native gold, native copper, &c. They are usually found 
in combination with oxygen, sulphur, or acids; and 
occasionally two or more metals are combined, when 
they form what is called a native alloy. When united 
with oxygen, they arc said to be in the state of oxides; 
when with sulphur, they are called sulphnrets; and 
when with an acid, the name of the acid is brought 
forward: thus, when lead is found in combination with 
sulj)huric acid, it is said to be in the state o\' sulphate of 
lead. Hut in all these states there is usually a great 
mixture of earths. Metals so combined with foreign 
ingredients are said, in the language of mining, to be 
in the state of ore. Ores have very frequently a bright 
metallic lustre,—are often found in beautiful regularly- 
formed crystals, like salts; but in most cases they 
would be undistinguishable by a common observer 
from an ordinary stone. So much is this the case, that 
it has ha])pened that roads have, for a length of time, 
been mended with what was thought to be nothing but 
stone, but which was afterwards discovered to be a 
metallic ore of great value. 

Metals are not peculiar to any of the stratified or the 
unstratified rocks, for they have been found in all of 
them ; but they are met with in greatest abundance in 
the inferior strata, and occur chielly in what are called 
mineral veins, w^hich are cracks in the continuity of the 
rock, filled up and branching through it, like the veins 
which convey the blood through our bodies in endless 
ramifications. The manner in which mineral veins 
have been formed is a subject of great obscurity, from 
the very complicated appearances they present; but, in 
a great proportion of instances, their formation is 
explicable on the supposition of cracks and fissures 
having been formed in the rock by some violent force, 
the rents so formed being afterwards filled up by the 
injection of the ores in a fluid state from the interior of 
the earth. 

Hy a series of artificial processes, which vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the ore, the metal is separated from 
the other mineral substances with which it is in com¬ 
bination. This art of obtaining metals in a state of 
purity, technically called metallurgy (from the Latin 
meUiilinn^ metal, and the Greek ergon, wmrk), forms a 
most important department of chemical science, one to 
which the attention of philosophers cannot be loo 
strongly directed, with the view' to discover improve¬ 
ments in working the ores, so as to obtain the greatest 
amount of metal at the least possible expense. It is 
much to be feared that a great amount of w'ealth is lost 
fo the country in consequence of this important branch 
of manufacture, as it may be termed, being conducted, 
in very many cases, by persons who have not had the 
advantage of a scientific education. They are thus not 
only incapable of applying the principles of science 
already known, but of taking advantage of those op¬ 
portunities which their extensive experience in the 
practical art may afford of making new and important 
discoveries, to the advancement not only of their 
particular department, but of science in general. 


ROTTERDAM. 

Is a late Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine * an account 
was given of Amsterdam, the first city of the kingdom 
of Holland for wealth and population. In these 
respects Rotterdam, another city of the .same kingdom, 
is inferior only to Amsterdam, although, in nominal 
rank, it occupies but the seventh place among the 
towns of its own province of South Holland. This 
anomaly resembles that in this country which regarded 
towns with a population of perhaps 10,000 souls as 
cities and provincial capitals, while others, with a popu¬ 
lation of perhaps 100,000, were in law only entitled 
to the rank of villages. Rotterdam is a sea-port town, 
situated on the north bank of the Meuse, or Maas, which 
is there about a mile in width; it is about twenty miles 
from its mouth; and lies in latitude 51° 55' north, and 
longitude 4° 29' east, tv/elve miles from the Hague, 
and thirty-six from Amsterdam. The breadth of the 
town is traversed by the Rotte or Roter, a small river 
which here falls into the Meu.se, and gives its name to 
the city. 

Little is known concerning the origin of Rotterdam. 
Robert Cenalis, the Bishop of Avranches, in the reign 
of Francis I., gives it a high antiquity, in his ‘ ilisloria 
Gallica,’ affirming that it was founded by one Rotter, 
king of France, w'ho gave it his name. This state¬ 
ment is supported by the curious old contemporary 
writer Tritheme, who states that it was founded in 808, 
and that Rutter, the twenty-third king of the French, 
was interred there. To this there are only three ob¬ 
jections : that history knows nothing of King Rutter, — 
that the situation of the town on the river Rotter 
sufficiently explains the origin of the name, — and that 
the site of the town continued to be inundated by 
the Meuse at a period much later than the time of 
its supposed foundation by King Rutter. It would 
hardly be worth while to mention such absurdities were 
it not for the sake of illustrating the facility w ith which 
tales are invented, or analogies are found, to explain 
things which are thought to need explanation. All ^ 
that we know with certainty is, that, about the year 
1270, the town was walled, and received the title 
and privileges of a city. The growth of the town to 
that importance which it ultimately attained was very 
gradual, but took place principally during the period 
in which the United Provinces w'ere under the yoke of 
Spain. The other facts of its history are .soon related. 
Tvvent\'-seven years after the date w'e have mentioned, 
the tow'll was taken by the Flemings; and, in 1418, by 
Waldegrave, lord of Brederode. The town w’as taken ^ 
po.ssession of by the French in .January, 1794; and it 
suffered much in the general decline of the Dutch com¬ 
merce during the long period of w’ar which terminated 
in 1815. If we add to this that the town sustained 
much damage in February, 1825, in consequence of an 
extraordinary rise of the waters of the Meuse, we have 
exhausted the leading facts in the history of Rotterdam, 

Rotterdam ow’es its prosperity entirely to its ad¬ 
vantageous situation as a commercial port. The Meuse 
forms thore one of the safest and most commodious 
harbours in Europe; and the waters are so deep, that 
the largest vessels can come and take in or discharge 
their cargoes at the warehou.ses of the merchants in the 
midst of the town, by means of the numerous canals by 
which, even more than Amsterdam or any other Dutch 
city, it is intersected. It is owing to tlifs facility that 
the number of vessels which enter and clear out yearly 
at Rotterdam has generally equalled, and often ex¬ 
ceeded, the number at Amsterdam, notwithstanding the 
greater w'ealth and population of the latter port. The 
passage up the Meuse to Rotterdam is also free from 
ice sooner than that to Amsterdam by the Zuider 
Zee; and to this it should be added that, on weighing 
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anchor, vessels can proceed under full sail to the 
open sea, which is often reached in one tide; whereas 
those which proceed to Amsterdam are obliged to go 
round by the Texel. Nevertheless, vessels that draw 
more than tiftecn feet water cannot proceed directly up 
the Meuse, but arc obliged to po round by the Ilarini^ 
Vliet, and, passinj^ near Ilellvoetsluis, and through 
Holands-Diep, proceed round by Willemstadt and 
Dordrecht to Rotterdam. The necessity for this cir¬ 


cumnavigation, in the case of very large vessels, arises 
from the deposits of sand which have been gradually 
made at the mouth of the Meuse; but latterly a canal 
has been cut across Voorne Island, from near Ilell¬ 
voetsluis into the Meuse, through which the largest 
ships may pass to Rotterdam, instead of the circuitous 
route by Willemstadt and Dordrecht. 

Rotterdam is built in the form of a triangle, the 
largest side of w hich extends for about a mile and a 
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half alon^ the rig^ht hank of the Meuse, which here 
resembles an arm of the sea. The town, as divided by 
its numerous canals into insulai’ spots connected by 
draw-bridges, necessarily resembles Amsterdam. Here 
also the canals are generally bordered with trees, a 
circumstance which gives to the sea-ports of Holland 
a vernal appearance which is almost peculiar to them. 
The town is not fortified, but it is surrounded by a 
moat, and entered by six gates, two of which are 
towards the water. The streets of the town are in 
general straight and long, but narrow. Several of 
them are so very similar, that a stranger has much 
difficulty in recognising any distinction. The foot- 
pavement usually consists of a line of bricks. The 
long and stately row of houses facing the Meu.se, and 
called, from its row of trees, the ‘ Hoomtjes,’ is the 
finest part of the town, whether we regard its buildings 
or the j)leasant prospect over the Meuse. Next to the 
Boomtjes, the quay of the Haring Vleit is the most 
pleasant place in the city. INIany of the houses are built 
of free-stone, which, not being the produceof the country, 
must have been brought to the spot at a great expense. 
The celebrated Bayle once resided on this quay, — and 
the spot on which his house stood is still pointed out to 
strangers. The suburbs of Rotterdam are very plea¬ 
sant, and afford a very favourable specimen of the 
Dutch taste in rural scenery. The gardens, upon a 
level with the water, and divided from it by a high 
raised road, appear to have been all designed by a 
mathematician; but still their neatness and luxuriance 
leave a pleasing impression on the mind. Most of tlie 
principal merchants of the town have their country 
seats in the suburbs. Sir John Carr informs us, that 
upon most of the gates and houses there is a motto 
indicative of the peace of mind of the owner, or the 
character of the place; and he supplies the following 
specimens : — “ Peace is my garden,’* “ Hope and 
repose,” “ Almost out of town,” “ Look upon those 
beneath you,” (this was inscribed upon a large house 
that commanded some little cottages,) “ Very well 
content,” &c. These inscriptions are seldom used but 
by opulent tradesmen ; among the higher classes they 
are considered to be a little tinctured with vulgarity, 
though they sometimes indulge in them. 

The houses of Rotterdam are rather convenient than 
elegant, the peculiar style of Dutch architecture being 
more than usually prevalent there. They are of the 
height of four, five, or six stories, and, in some quarters, 
the front walls project as they ascend, so as to place the 
higher part of the building several feet beyond the per¬ 
pendicular. Sir John Carr says that many of them 
project two or three yards; and adds, that if the 
freshness of their outsides, and the absence of fissures, 
did not give the houses the appearance of great sta¬ 
bility, the stranger would be induced, by the apprehen¬ 
sion of personal danger, to prefer paddling his way in 
the very centre of the canals to walking in the streets. 
The bricks with which the houses arc constructed are 
of small si/e. The windows are in general much 
larger than in France and England. In many of the 
houses the ground-fioor is not inhabited, but serves, 
with its gate and arched pa.ssage, merely as an en¬ 
trance to the warehouses behind. In their interior 
arrangements and furniture, the houses of Rotterdam, 
and of many other Dutch towns, possess a degree of 
convenience, lightness, and comfort, which is not often 
realized on the continent, and is, perhaps, exceeded 
only in this country. Altogether, no scene can at first 
be more novel or interesting to a stranger than that 
which Rotterdam presents;— masts of ships enlivened 
by gay streamers, beautiful stately trees and lofty 
leaning houses appear mingled, and at one view he 
sees before him the characteristic features of the coun¬ 
try, the city, and the sea. 


[August SO, 

Few of the public buildings of Rotterdam are very 
striking. Among the principal is the church of St. 
Lawrence, which w^as built in the year 147*2, and 
the tower of which, according to Martiiiiere, formerly 
leaned from the perpendicular, but which an architect 
found means of setting upright again— a fact com¬ 
memorated by an inscription at the foot of the tower. 
From the top of this church the Hague may be seen to 
the north-west, Leyden to the north, and Dort to the 
south-west; and under its roof are the tombs of the 
celebrated admirals De Witt and Van Braakel. There 
are in all fifteen churches in Rotterdam, of which one 
belongs to the English Episcopalians and another to the 
Scotch Presbyterians: a few of these churches are fine 
buildings. There arc three hospitals for the poor, the 
aged, and orphans. The Town Hall is a good specimen 
of the old Dutch style of architecture; and the Ex¬ 
change, though rather plain, is a handsome build¬ 
ing, finished in the year 1736. The other principal 
structures worthy of note are the palace of the 
Great Council, the Bank, the buildings of the East 
and West India Companies, the theatre, the arsenals, 
and the gate towards Delft. Among the objects at 
Rotterdam calculated to interest a stranger are the 
statue of Erasmus, and the small house in which he was 
born. The latter has ])een preserved with much care 
by his townsmen, and its claim to notice is declared by 
a Latin inscription, which has been placed in front»^ 
Notwithstanding this testimony of the house, however, 
there have been persons hardy enough to think that 
Erasmus was born at Gouda, and was only brought up 
at Rotterdam. But the good people of the latter town, 
in the zeal of their claim, have succe.ssively erected three 
statues to him whom Pope declares “ the gloi*y and the 
shame” of the age in which he lived. Each following 
statue erected by the citizens was of more durable 
materials than that which it superseded. The first 
was of wood, the second of stone, and the third of 
bronze. The wooden statue was set up in 1540 on the 
occasion of the visit of Philip II., King of Spain, to 
Rotterdam, as sovereign of the Netherlands, The ^ 
statue is said to have been very well wrought; it held 
a pen in the right hand, and in the left a roll addressed 
as from Erasmus, in the name of the city, to the prince, 
and congratulating him, in Latin verse, on his arrival. 
The statue in stone was erected in 1557 ; and in 1572 
the Spaniards shot at it with their muskets and threw 
it into the canal, from whence it was taken out and 
again set up on the expulsion of the Spaniards. The 
statue in bronze, which now forms one of the most 
interesting monuments of the city, was finished in 162*2.^ 
It is placed upon a marble pedestal, and is surroundcfl 
by an iron balustrade. The figure is ten feet high, 
and represents Erasmus dressed as a doctor, and read¬ 
ing a book, which he holds with both his hands. It 
ornaments the great bridge of the Meuse, near the 
Exchange, and the locality has received, on this 
account, the name of “ Erasmus’ Place.” Tlie statue 
itself has been applied to purposes never contemplated 
by those who erected the monument. This figure of a 
man of letters has been employed as an index of poli¬ 
tical opinions. Before the expulsion of the Stadiholder 
and his family in 1795, every concavity in the dress 
was crammed with oranges; and on other occiisions it 
has been profusely decorated with emblems of (piite an 
opposite signification. 

The city possesses a considerable number of literary 
and commercial iiLstitutions. Among them is a society 
of experimental philosophy, founded in 1769; a society 
of literature and the fine arts; a college; a grammar 
school; a public library ; a cabinet of anti(iuities and 
natural history; a theatre; a chamber of commerce 
and manufactures ; a chamber for the commerce of the 
Levant and the navigation of the Mediterranean, and a 
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colonial board. The time of the greatest prosperity of 
Rotterdam was in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; but after 1795 the invasion of the French 
and the war with England had a distressing influence, 
not only on the commerce of Rotterdam, but on that of 
the country in general. It began to recover in the 
year 1802, but was again veiy rapidly depressed by the 
renewal of the war. The following figures, which show 
the number of the vessels which arrive at Rotterdam 
during several years, will serve as a thermometer to 
indicate the influence of war upon the prosperity of this | 
port. The number of vessels which arrived at Rotter¬ 
dam was 1786 in the year 1802; 850 in 1"^03; 693 in 
1804; 679 in 1805; 381 in IS06; *294 in 1^07; 65 in 
1808. In the years 1809, 1810, and still more in 1811, 
1812, and 1813, the Dutch trade was almost entirely 
suspended; but the effects of the overthrow of Ruona- 
pa’ te were speedily indicated by the reviving prosperity 
of ilotterdani. The number of vessels in the year 1814 
was 1284 ; in 1815, 1603; and in 1817, 1731. Since 
then the trade and population have continued to 
advance; and the latter, which is stated to have been 
48,000 in the year 1813, amounted to 56,000 in 1826, 
and exceeds 63,000 at present. 


SNOW HARVEST. 

England, and other countries of the north, ices are 
^rarely used, and are considered a luxury of the rich; 
but in the hot climates of the south, and at Naples 
and in Sicily particularly, they are classed, during the 
summer season, among the absolute necessaries of life, 
and are consumed, in some shape or other, by all 
classes down to the poorest of the land. We believe 
there is no traveller that ever past the warm season in 
those countries but will agree in estimating them and 
iced water as the greatest of physical blessings. The 
wine of the country, though kept in the coolest cellars, 
and the water, though drawn from the deepest well or 
most gelid source, become, on the shortest exposure to 
> the atmosphere, so tepid and mawkish, that it is scarcely 
possible to drink them, and, if drunk, they give no 
refreshment. During the burning, exhausting heats of 
June, July, and August, even the Neapolitan lazzarone 
will turn away loathing {se non c^epeve) if there is no 
snow to cool his draught. But give him a handful of 
pure sparkling congealed snow to dissolve in his glass, 
and the poorest wine of a penny a bottle, or plain 
water, becomes nectar — he drinks joyfully, and is 
indeed “ powerfully refreshed.” 

^ We have spoken of “ ices ” and “ iced water,” because 
such are the names (in our own case derived from the 
true material employed, which is ice) in use in England. 
But in the south of Italy, it is not ice but snow that 
is employed in all cases. The quantity that is consumed 
annually, particularly when the summer proves long 
and unusually hot, is prodigious. In the low country, 
even in their coldest winters, snow never lies upon the 
ground; but in the Apennines that run all through 
the peninsula they have an exhaustless magazine of 
that precious substance. A few of the loftiest moun¬ 
tains of that great chain,— as II gran Sasso d’ Italia, 
or the Great Rock of Italy, and Monte Majello (both 
in the Abruzzi), — have snow on their summits all the 
year round, and even glaciers in some of their deep 
crevices ; but, generally speaking, the snow disappears 
from the ridges of the Apennines towards the end of 
May, and were not art and precaution employed it 
could not be made available to man at the season he 
most wants it. The Neapolitans, therefore, dig deep 
wells or caverns high up the mountain’s sides, or some¬ 
times make use of natural caves among the rocks. 
Into these, at the proper season, when they can procure 
it in broad, thick, purely white layers, they throw the 


snow to be preserved. The snow is well pressed to¬ 
gether, and, when the chasm is full, or nearly so, they 
throw in a quantity of straw, dried leaves, and branches 
of trees, to keep the external air from the sno\y, and 
then shut up the mouth of the well or cavern, which is 
sometimes, though not always, enclosed by a small, 
rude stone building. These snow-caves are mostly on 
the northern face of the mountain. By paying proper 
attention to their exposition and the points of the 
compass,—by taking advantage of thick trees that, in 
I summer, afford a cool, dense shade, or of a deep, narrow 
rift in the rocks where the sun never penetrates,—these 
depots may be safely placed as low down the mountain 
as the snow falls and lies. This is an advantage of no 
mean value, as the labour and expense of carriage are 
reduced, the material being nearer market anrl more 
easily accessible. When the snow does fall in any 
(piantity on the lower and inhabited ridges of the 
mountains it gives occasion to great joy and festivity 
among the peasants, who troop from all parts to collect 
it, and carry it olf to a safe snow-cave. The writer of 
these pages once witnessed a curious and enlivening 
scene of the sort. He was travelling from Naples 
towards Apulia, and was crossing the first, or lower 
ridge of the Apennines, between the towns of II Cardi- 
nale, and Monte Forte, and Avellino, when suddenly 
a sharp snow-storm came on, which soon covered the 
ground with a thick white mantle. As soon as the 
flakes began to fall quickly and compactly, all the 
country people set up a joyful shout, and presently 
men, women, and children all ran out with rakes, 
shovels, baskets, hand-barrows, rush-mats, and every 
thing available that they could seize at the moment, to 
collect the falling treasure. The Israelites in the desert 
could liardly have shown more joyous feelings at the 
fall of their manna. They sang—they shouted—they 
laughed—they kept up a constant fire of jokes, not 
forgetting, however, to gather in the snow all the while. 
There was none of that pleasant sport which we call 
snow-balling—the material and their time, on such an 
occasion, were too precious to be lost or wasted. Balls, 
to be sure, were made, and of an enormous size; but 
these the children carefully rolled along the mountain’s 
side to throw into the snow-caves. They were all 
evidently foretasting the refreshment and delight to 
be procured from this gift of winter during the scorch¬ 
ing heats of summer, and the sulfocating airs of the 
sirocco, not overlooking, in all probability, the gains to 
be derived from selling their overstock of snow to their 
neighbours in the hot thirsty plain of the Terra di 
Lavoro. As the travellers went by, the groups of busy 
peasants, men and boys, shouted out to them “ Ecco, 
Signori, una bella raccolta! questa e una bella raccolta !’* 
(Here, Sirs, is a fine harvest! this is a fine harvest!) 

To supply the city of Naples, one of the largest 
capitals of Europe, which has a population of 400,000 
souls—all snow-consumers—a very extensive mountain- 
range is put in requisition. From the Apennines, and 
from all the nearer branches and ramifications of those 
mountains, snow, during the summer months, is con¬ 
stantly being brought into the city by land and by sea— 
always, however, by .sea when practicable, as, by that 
mode of conveyance, it is kept cleaner, loses less by 
melting, and costs less for carriage. Hundreds of men 
and boys arc employed exclusively on this business. 

A mountain that contributes very materially to the 
supply of the capital is Monte Sant’ Angelo, the loftiest 
point of the bold promontoiy that separates the Bay 
of Naples from the Bay of Salerno. This mountain, 
w'hich towers majestically immediately behind the town 
and sea-port of Castellamare, near the end of the 
Neapolitan bay, is only about twelve miles from 
Naples itself. On account of the short distance, and 
the advantage of an easy water-carriage, the snow is 
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there harvested with great industry and care, and 
Monte Sant’ Angelo is well provided with such caves 
and chasms as we have described. Some of these 
contain singly an immense heap of snow, but prodigious 
as the quantity may be, it rapidly disappears before the 
labours of the workmen, who, with iron-spiked poles 
and shovels, dig into it and break it up much after the 
fashion of men working in salt-mines. These labours, 
for a very obvious reason, when, in the day-time, Fahr¬ 
enheit’s thermometer often marks 90° or 100° in the 
sun, are nearly all performed during the cool of the 
evening and night. Long strings of mules, each like 
a little caravan, ascend the mountain to the snow-caves. 
There they are loaded with the snow broken into large 
lumps, and secured from the external atmosphere as 
well as may be, and then, with all the speed that 
can be managed with heavy burdens, and on steep, 
precipitous, and, in parts, very dangerous roads, they 
descend by Quisisaiia* to Castellamare and the wharfs, 
where large, roomy boats are in readiness to receive 
their loads. As soon as the very perishable cargo of 
one of these boats is completed, and covered over with 
straw, dry leaves, and tarpauling, it pushes otf direct 
for Naples. The time of their departure is from eleven 
or twelve o’clock at night to one or two in the morning. 
They are all furnished with a mast and sails, wdiich may 
be useful to them on their return; but as there is 
seldom a breath of wind on a summer’s night in this 
bay, they are of little use in going to Naples, and the 
sailors are obliged to pull the boats with oars and long 
sweeps. This labour, from the clumsy, bad construc¬ 
tion of the vessels, and the dead weight thrown into 
them, is excessively severe, particularly when they are 
delayed in starting, and threatened with the heat of 
the rising sun before they can reach the port of Naples. 
Fire onglit to be brought to the aid of snow. A small 
steam-boat might tow over a line of these vessels with¬ 
out any uncertainty as to time. During the summer 
nights, at the town of Castellamare, the trampling of 
the mules from the mountain, the cries and songs of the 
muleteers, the putting off of the snow-boats, and the 
shouts of the mariners, the roll of whose heavy oars are 
heard far across the bay, are scarcely ever interrupted 
for five minutes at a time. 

When the snow-boats arrive in the port of Naples, 
they are quickly unloaded by a number of facchini, or 
porters, regularly appointed to that service. Tliese 
fellows, who are very active and very strong, though 
their ])rincipal food is bread, olives, garlic, and other 
vegetables, with now and then a good dish of maccaroni, 
run with their loads of snow from the water-side to a 
large, cool building erected on purpose to receive it. 
This building, which is called “ La Dogana della neve,” 
or the snow custom-house, is situated a little in the 
rear of the port, at the distance of a few Inindred yards 
from the great Neapolitan custom-house. To this 
general depot the retail dealers come to furnish them¬ 
selves from all parts of the vast town; and there is 
scarcely a* street in Naples, however miserable and 
remote it may be, but has its snow-shop. 15y an old 
law of the country, these shops are never allowed to be 
slmt up during the hot weather, either by night or by 
day ; or if the owmer closes the door or absents himself, 
he must leave some one in the shop ready to serve 
should snow be called for. A similar regulation, only 
extending all the year through, applies to apothecaries’ 
shops. With resj)ect to the venders of physic, the old 
law is pretty well let go to sleep, but the popular w ant 
and habit keep it awake in regard to the snow-dealers. 
It must be remarked, however, that snow itself is both 

* A iHjautiful royal villa, with a small village near it, on the 
mountain’s side above Castellamare, is so called. The Italian 
compound, “ Qui si sana,” being rendered literally, is in Kuglish 
“ Here one recovers health.’* 
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a medicine and a medicament;—it is taken internally, 
alone, or mixed with syrups and drugs, and it is used in 
outward topical applications for head-aches, sprains, 
and an almost infinite variety of cases. The quantity 
consumed in this way is very great. Snow, indeed, 
may be called the best physician and the best surgeon 
of the poor Neapolitans, who do not often consult any 
other. 


RICHES. 

It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poore ; 

For some, that hath abundance at his will, 

Hath not enough, but wants in greater store; 

And other, that hath little, asks no more, 

But in that little is both rich and wise: 

For wisdome is most riches ; fooles therefore 
They are which fortunes do by vowes devize; 

Since each unto himself his life may fortunize. 

Spensrr. 


Board and Lodging of the Esquimaux near Icy Cape .— 
During the day we visited the village, consisting of tents 
constructed of a few sticks placed in the ground and meeting 
at the top, so as to give the dwelling, when covered with 
hides, a conical form. Those which, as in the present 
instance, are intended for a high degree of cold, have also 
a lining of rein-deer skins. A few' logs formed the lloor, on 
which the skins for sleeping were spread out. They cook 
their provisions in the open air in earthen pots, into which 
they put the bloofl, entrails, blubber, and llesh together,.. 
Their chief food is the walrus, seal, rein-deer, and fish : and 
as they procure more in summer than is required for imme¬ 
diate use, the rest is buried in the sand for winter consump¬ 
tion. They very kindly dug up a seal w hich had evidently 
been deposited for some time ; and one of them oflered us 
a handful of the intestines to eat, but the sight of it was 
quite sufiicient for our appetites. They eat the llesh of the 
rein-deer in its raw state.— MS. Journal of a Voyasre of 
Discovery. 
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Bf.foue proceeding to the general subject of the 
history of the Abbey and aii^ account of the moiiii- 
inents it contains, we may remark, with reference 
to the subject of the ])receding engraving, that the 
Gothic, or pointed, style of architecture attained a 
very high degree of perfection in England during the 
tifteenth century. Of this there remain three exquisite 
specimens—St. (leorgc’s Chapel, Windsor (see ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 80) ; King's College Chapel, Cam- 
biidge; and Henry VH.’s Chapel, Westminster. It 
may be asked, could the age whicli produced such truly 
admirable works of art be so generally deficient in all 
that characterizes man as a rational creature, and even 
in a general dilfusion of the enjoyments of life? Without 
entering at all upon either a history of architecture, or 
a discussion of the merits of the ditferent style.^ whicli 
have prevailed in ditferent times, we may simply remind 
our readci*s that the architecture (as well as the learning 
and religion), not only of England, but of Europe, 
was then in the hands of a great corporation, whicli, in 
spite of all that is chargeable upon it, must have con¬ 
tained much both of intellectual vigour and refined 
taste. 

The general impression produced on entering Henry 
VJI.'s Chapel has already been described. It is ditficult 
to go into detail, and convey in words a distinct idea 
of the architectural beauties of this certainly rarely 
ecjualled and never surpassed specimen of art. In 
the interior, the eye traces the octagonal buttresses 
upwards to the vaulting, where the elegantly-pierced 
Hying buttresses, the pendants of solid stone, which 
appear suspended in air, the meshes of the tracery, 
cur\ed and intersected as if the artist had moulded his 
solid materials into the yielding facility of lace-work, 
graceful even when most grotescpie, the niches, with 
their carved canopies, the dragon, the greyhound, the 
rose, the fieur-de-lis, sculptured around—“ the blaze 
of rich decoration,”—all combine to attract attention 
lo the ditferent parts, and each excites admiration; 
wliile the vast height of the roof creates unfeigned 
wonder at the profound professional skill which thus 
counteracted the power of gravity, and after conceiving 
the bold design, so fully triumphed in its execution. 
The forms and tracery of the window.s, the massive 
oaken gates, and the tcsselatcd tloor, add to the combi¬ 
nation of impressive circumstances; nor is the im¬ 
pression, when rightly felt, without its moral value 
and beneficial result. 

There is an obscurity about the identity of the archi¬ 
tect of this chapel. It is extremely probable that he 
was an ecclesiastic; and it has been suggested that it 
is not unlikely to have been William Bolton, the Prior 
of St. Bartholomew's, whom Stowe calls “ a great 
builder,” and who is expressly termed, in the w ill of the 
ix)yal Ibunder, “ the master of the works.” Let him 
be who he may, he was undonbtcdly a master of his 

crafi,” and has left us a valuable monument of Ins 
genius. 

Westminster Abbey was endowed with many privi¬ 
leges in ancient limes. While Laurence W'as Abbot in 
1136, in the reign of Henry II., he applied to Pope 
Alexander III. to be allowed to use the mitre, ring, 
and gloves, the distinguishing marks of episcopal 
dignity. Laurence died before the papal consent 
was formally announced, but his successor Walter 
enjoyed the first-fruits of the ambitious recjuest. This 
])rivilege conferred a higher importance afterwards, 
for mitred abbots came to sit in parliament, as well as 
bishops, and to enjoy every honour to which bishops, 
as lords of parliament, were entitled. The last abbot 
who sat in parliament was John Fackenham, who was 
the only ecclesiastic of his rank who appeared in the 
first parliament of Queen Elizabeth, in 1558, and he 
took the lowest place on the b'shops’ bench. One of 


the most famous of the abbots was John Islip, who 
must liavc been a man of considerable ability and ener¬ 
getic power. To liim has been erroneously ascribed 
the patronage and first introduction of printing, vviiich 
was introduced before his elevation to the abbacy; but 
it was during liis time that Henry VII.’s Chapel was 
erected, and under his superintendence it was carried 
on: Henry, only nine days before he died, having paid 
into his liands 50001. in “ ready money before the 
honde,” for the purpose of completing it. 

In the year 1303, the king's treasury, “at that time 
somewhere within the abbey,” was robbed to the amount 
of 100,000/., which had been laid iq) for the .service of 
tile Scottish wars. The abbot and I'orty-eight of the 
monks were in consequence committed to the Tower; 
and, notwithstanding their protestations of innocence, 
and recpiest to be tried, twelve of them were kept two 
years in prison, the depositions again.st tlicm being 
such as caused great suspicion of their having been 
concerned in the robbery. At length, on I..ady-(lay, 
1305, the king, who had come to Westminster to re¬ 
turn thanks for his triumph over the Scots, gave orders 
for their discharge; yet Walsingham quaintly remarks, 
that “ the persons so directed to discharge them de¬ 
tained them eight days longer out of pure malice.” 

On the *20ih of March, 1413, Henry IV., who had 
been some time afflicted with a sort of apoplexy, was 
seized with his last fit whilst worshipping at the shrine 
of St. Edward in the abbey church. At this period hty^^ 
was j)repaiing for a voyage to the Holy Land, having 
recently assumed the cro.ss in consequence of a prediction 
that he “should die at Jerusalem,” which had been 
made to him in the early part of his life. Whilst still 
senseless, he was carried into the abbot’s house, and on 
recovering his speech, and seeing him.self in a strange 
place, he asked where he was, and was answered, “ In 
the Jeni.salem Chamber.” Tiie prophecy immediately 
recurred to his memory, and, finding his death approach¬ 
ing, he sent I'or the Prince of W'ale.s, Falslatf s once 
boon companion, and after giving him some excellent 
advice in respect of his future government, he re¬ 
commended-himself to the protection of Heaven, and jK 
exj)ircd in a few moments. . 

After the decease of Edward IV^, the Lords Rivers 
and Grey, with others of the Queen’s kindred, were 
arrested at Stony Stratford and Northampton, by com¬ 
mand of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
III., as they were conveying the young king f'roni 
Ludlow lo London. This act being communicated to 
the Queen, who justly suspected the intentions of the 
Didve,she immediately quitted the palace at Westminster, 
and took sanctuary in the abbey, together with her^ 
yonnge.st son the Duke of York, and the five princesses 
her daughters. At a subse(|uent period, when Richard 
was seated on the throne, he prevailed on the Queen to 
quit the sanctuary with her daughters, a measure she lived 
bitterly lo regret, for Henry VII. afterwards deprived 
her of all her lands, and the latter portion of iier lil’e 
was spent in mournful seclusion at Bermondsey Abbey. 

Prior to the dissolution of the monasteries, Henry 
VIII. had resolved to convert some of them into epi.s- 
copal .sees, to be endowed with a portion ot' the lands 
or revenues which that dissolution would place at his 
disposal. Of the ])rojected see.s, Westminster was to 
be one; and on the 17ih of December, 1540, the abbey- 
church was, by letters-])atent, constituted a cathedral, 
with a bishop, a dean, twelve prebendaries, and other 
inferior officers. The new bishop was Thomas Thirleby, 
then dean of the Cha])el-royal. On the Ifitli of 
January, 1539-40, a surrender of the whole establish¬ 
ment, lor the purpose of carrying this project into effect, 
wa.s made by Abbot Benson and twenty-l'our of the 
monks. The annual revenue is slated to have been 
nearly 4000/., a sum of great real value, when the 
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poinifl of beef was rep^ilated at one halfpenny, and that 
of veal and mutton at three farthings. Benson, for 
his ready compliance with Henry’s wishes, was ap¬ 
pointed dean of the new cathedral; certain monks be¬ 
came prebendaries, minor canons, and students in the 
university; the others were dismissed with pensions, 
decreasing from ten pounds down to five marks. The 
abbatial mansion was converted into a palace for the 
bishop, whose annual revenue is variously stated from 
six hundred to eight hundred pounds. The diocese in¬ 
cluded t!ie whole county of Middlesex, with the excep¬ 
tion of Fulham, the rural residence of the bishops of 
London. Tlie endowment of the dean and chapter was 
not completed till the 5th of August, 1542, when lands 
in various parts of the kingdom were assigned, of the 
yearly value of 259S/. ; out of which, however, the sum 
of 40')/. was to be paid, for the salaries of five professors 
of divinity, law, physic, Hebrew, and Greek, in each of 
the universities. A further sum of l(i07. J3.v. 4c?. was 
to support twenty students in the universities; and two 
mastei-s, with forty grammar scholars, were to be main¬ 
tained in the school of Westminster. The new bishopric 
was* Iiovvevcr, but of short duration ; tor on the 29th of 
March, 1550, Bishop Thirleby was required to sur¬ 
render it to l^dward VI., and it was soon afterwards 
united to that of London. Part of the posse.ssions of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral (our readers will remember that 
this is the colleg'iate title of Westminster Abbey) were 
"^appropriated to the repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
whence arose the proverb of “ robbing* Peter to pay 
Paul. ' In the edict for supj)ressing the see of West¬ 
minster, no mention was made of the establishment of 
a dean and prebendaries, and it became, consequently, 
a question whether they were to be continued. To re¬ 
move all doubt on this head, an act passed in parliament, 
declaring the church still to remain a cathedral, with 
the former establishment, but within the diocese of 
London. On the accession of Mary to the throne, the 
restoration of* the monastery to its pristine condition 
was carried into effect. But on the 21st of May, 15G0, 
the monks were again displaced, and tlie church again 
^ rendered collegiate by Elizabeth, on a basis very similar 
to that established by Henry VIII. Since the reign 
of Elizabeth, if we exclude the general disorganization 
of similar institutions, in consequence of the internal 
disorders which commenced in the time of Charles I., 
the collegiate establisinnent of the abbey has undergone 
no material alteration. 

Dr. Ilyve.s, the author of ‘Mercurius Rusticus,’ and 
afterwards Dean of Windsor, has inserted in his work 
some particulars of wanlon and even atrocious dilapi- 
dation, which it is to be hoped are exaggerated. He 
says that in 1643, in the month of July, some soldiers 
of the parliamentary army, quartered in the abbey- 
church, broke the rail about the altar, burnt it, pulled 
down the organ, pawned the jupes at .several alehouses, 
ate, drank, and smoked tobacco round the communion 
table, and committed various beastly atrocities ! Yet it 
is certain the abbey suffered considerably during the 
interregnum from the iconoclastic fury of the repub 
licans. We know no better corrective of this base and 
brutal spirit than a familiar acquaintance with the his¬ 
tory, uses, and objects of works of art. Ignorance lias 
no halting point between blind yet reverent superstition, 
and dilapidating fury. Enlighten the minds of the 
great masses of society, and by a reflex influence let 
their taste be improved;— and while we shall not be¬ 
hold them kneeling down in abject veneration and 
humbling fear, neither shall w^e be pained by exhibitions 
of barbaric mutilation and coarse and senseless spolia¬ 
tion. The chapel of Henry VII. w as of course exposed 
to similar disasters. Even in more settlecl and better 
times (if we except the examination and report of Sir 
Christopher Wren) there does not appear to have been 


a great deal of thought bestowed upon it; for in 1S03, 
Dean Vincent presented a memorial to the Lords of 
the Treasui*}', setting forth that the lapse of centuries 
had so decayed the stone as not only to present a ruinous 
exterior, but actually to endanger the safety of the edi¬ 
fice. Ultimately, the House of Commons voted various 
sums in different years for the restoration of the chapel, 
which was commenced in 1809, under the superintend¬ 
ence of the late James Wyatt, Esq., and completed in 
1822; tile total amount of the grants for the purpose 
being upwards of 42,0o0/. Tlie repairs have been en- 
tiiely executed with Bath stone, and the building is now 
tlierefbre likely to be preserved for many ages. 


In walking round the Abbey, and surveying the 
monuments and tombs, the spectator will be struck 
with the similarity which obtains in nearly all the 
ancient remains. The posture is recumbent, the figures 
are formal and stiff, and one tomb appears to be but 
a copy of the other. As we de.scend to later periods, 
we find the art improving,—the tombs and monuments 
assume the form of temples, or are arched wn'th cano¬ 
pies,—the figures are more graceful and expressive, 
and emblematic and other ornaments are numerous. 
After the Reformation there is a retrograde movement; 
but lowTr down again, after the Restoration, we come 
to the revival of statuary and sculpture, when men of 
genius began to feel it their interest to devote their 
lives to their profession, and to produce elaborate works 
of art. And this brings us to our own times, when the 
art of sculpture ajijiears to be rising to rival the far- 
famed efforts of the Grecian school, and to imbue 
marble with exjiressive life. We shall attempt briefly 
to connect the different periods. 

Pa.ssing over the rude figures of abbots in the cloisters, 
coeval with the time of William of Normandy, w e come 
to St. Edward’s Chapel, which is full of very ancient 
remains. The shrine, or tomb of King Edward, 
stands nearly in the middle of his C hapel. The original 
work, though greatly dilapidated, must be regarded as 
a curious vestige of antiquity ; but all the wooden suj:er- 
structure is of' a much later dale, and in a different 
style of composition. Edward died on the 5th of 
January, 1065-6, and he was interred on the l*/lh of 
that month bef’ore the high altar. Among the miracles 
attributed to King Edward, even in his life-time, was 
that of curing the glandular swellings in the neck, since 
called the king's nnl; and, after his interment, many 
extraordinary cures were reputed to have been wrought 
at his tomb in every descriplipn of disease and infirmiiv. 
Pope Alexander III. canonized him, enjoining, by his 
bull to the Abbot and C’onvent of Westminster, “ that 
the body of the gloriotis king should be honoured here 
on earth, as he himself was glorified in heaven.*’ The 
shrine was erected by Henry Ill., and the remains of 
the C’onfessor were translated to it with great pomp and 
splendour; and Matthew of Westminster gravely tells 
us that two persons possessed of devils, w ho had conic 
purposely, one from Ireland, the other from V/inchestcr 
were relieved. 

The anniversary of the translation w'as observed for 
three centuries with great solemnity and pomp, and 
many rich offerings were made by different monarchs at 
the altar which had been erected at the west end of the 
.shrine. Yet the same Henry III., who founded and 
enriched it, set the example of making free with its 
riches: for he at one time obtained leave of the abbot 
and monks to pawn the jewels of the shrine for neces¬ 
sities of the state! 

In the same chapel, a huge, shapeless, rough coflln, 
composed of five large slabs of Purbeck marble, con¬ 
tains the body of Edward I., remarkable as having 
been opened in 1774, by a deputation from the Society 
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of Antiquaries, when the body was found in a state of 
complete preservation, havinp^ on two robes, one of gold 
and silver tissue, the other of crimson velvet; a sceptre 
in each hand, a crown on liis head, and many jewels, 
quite bright. He measured six feet two inches. It is 
to be regretted that, on this memorable occasion, no 
sketch was taken of the singular scene. 
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The style of workmanship and materials of the lofty 
and still magnificent tomb of Henry III. are similar to 
those of St. Edward’s shrine. The statue of King 
Henry, which lies upon the tomb, is said, by Walpole, 
to have been the first that was ever cast in this king¬ 
dom, but he gives no authority for his assertion; and 
the performance has been justly criticised as ex- 
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hibitinj^ a more studied expression of simple dij^nity 
than could well have resulted from a first attempt. It 
is not improbable, however, that Pietro Cavalini, who 
executed the tomb, might also have given the design, 
and superintended the casting of the figure, in which 
latter case the presumed contradiction would be 
adequately explained. Both the statue and the brass 
table beneath it are richly gilt, biit the thick coat of 
indurated dust conceals the gilding. The king is 
arrayed in a long mantle, reaching to the feet. There 
is a fine simplicity in the folds of the drapery. Cavalini 
is supposed to have accompanied Abbot Ware to Eng¬ 
land, on his return from either his first or secon \ visit 
to Rome. 

The beautiful monument of Queen Eleanor, v;hose 
conjugal virtues tradition has so pleasingly recorded, is 
constructed witli grey Petworth marble, covered with a 
table of gilt copper, on which is the recumbent statue 
of the queen. It is a very admirable performance; the 
peculiar sweetness and beauty imparted to the counte¬ 
nance cannot easily be excelled. 

“The screen,” says the writer in ‘Neale’s West- 
minsler,’ “ which extends across this chapel on the 
west, is one of the most remarkable specimens of 
ancient art that now remains; and although wofully 
dilapidated, it is still exceedingly interesting and 
curious. The damage it has sustained appears to have 
arisen far more from wanton devastation than tVom the 
'^wear of ages. It must excite some surprise, indeed, 
that the sculptures of the screen escaped during (he 
Commonwealth. 

“ This elaborate performance is constructed in the 
pointed style of architecture; and, independently of its 
highly-enriched niches and architraves, it possesses a 
sculptured frieze on which the principal events, both 
real and imaginary, of Edward the Confessor’s life, 
arc rejjresented in alto-relievos. These are displayed in 
fourteen compartments, separated from each other by 
an e(|iial number of irregularly-shaped quatrefoils. 
The designs for these singular sculptures have been 
chiefly deduced from Ailred’s account of the Idfe and 
A Miracles of King Edward, which was written in the 
time of Henry III., and presented to that monarch by 
Abbot Laurence on the very day (anno 1163) when, in 
honour of his recent canonization, the Confessor’s 
remains were removed into a new shrine. All the 
sculptures are highly relieved, from the frieze having 
been hollowed out into a deep concave behind them. 
The general height of the principal figures is about 
one toot. The surmounting cornice has been very 
richly decorated with a running pattern of perforated 
foliage (now greatly broken), representing strawberry- 
leaves. The design of the lower part of the screen is 
extremely elegant, and the variety of delicate lace-work 
tracery which it exhibits can hardly be paralleled.” 

The few writers who have attempted to determine the 
age of this screen have assigned it to periods extremely 
remote from each other. It is probably of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

“ Over the arched recess occupied by the tomb of 
Henry V. is a large and elegant chantry. This is 
entered by two staircases within octagonal towers, orna¬ 
mented w ith statues and pierced tracery. On a wooden 
bar that extends between the entrance-towers is the 
casque or helmet which Henry wore at the battle of 
Agincourt, and fastened against the large columns at 
the sides are his shield and war-saddle. Several models 
of buildings and monuments are preserved here ; among 
them is that designed by Sir Christopher Wren for 
erecting a lofty spire on the central tower of this 
church*.” 

The statues of the early part of the first period of 
English sculpture are mostly, if not all, composed 
♦ Britton. 


of coai-se and perishable stone, and are consequently 
many of them decayed and defaced. The still’ 'uni¬ 
formity which pervades them all— knights in armour 
and ladies in bodice —presents nothing on which 
particularly to dwell. The second period indicates 
improvement; for though the slavish custom still 
prevailed of placing the figures on their backs, — a 
posture at once rigid and ungraceful, — yet as a 
better light dawned upon the artists, they struggled 
with their difliculties, and a perceptible difference is 
discernible in the repose of the countenances, the folds 
of the drapery, and the surrounding .ornaments. It is 
to the latter part of this period that the superb monu¬ 
ment of Henry Vli. belongs. Sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture appear to have been advancing together, and 
there is, accordingly, a uniformity between the chapel 
and the tomb. Its sculptor was Pietro Torregiano, a 
singular man, who flourished at the dawn of the great 
revival of art in the fifteenth century. He was a 
Florentine, and a fellow-student with Michael Angelo; 
anrl it is said that in a dispute respecting comparative 
proficiency, he struck the great artist a blow which 
broke the bridge of his nose, and left a mark never 
eradicated. In the zenith of his reputation he came to 
England, and amongst other works engaged, under 
special contract, to execute this tomb,—a work by 
which he is now almost exclusively known. It is further 
recorded of him that, passing into Spain, he fell into 
the hands of the Inquisition, being denounced as guilty 
of impiety and sacrilege in breaking an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which he himself had made for a hidalgo, 
who afterwards refused to pay him his price; and that 
he escaped the auto-de-fe by starving himself to death! 

The pedestal of the tomb is of black marble, but the 
figure.s, pilasters, rilievos, rose-branches, &c., which 
adorn it, as directed by King Henry’s will, arc all of 
gilt copper. The figures of the monarch and his 
queen, designed in a style of great simplicity, lie upon 
the tomb with their hands raised in attitude of prayer. 
There is an extremely natural expression in the coun¬ 
tenances of the royal pair. On the angles are little 
angels seated, and at the ends are the royal arms and 
quarterings, w hile on each side, boldly sculptured, are 
wTcaths of fruit and flowers, inclosing circular plates 
of cast metal, in which are small whole-length figures 
of the king’s patron saints, termed in the will his 
“ avoures.” The entire execution indicates not only a 
highly improved state of art, as compared with the 
monuments both of times immediately preceding and 
subsequent, but is a work of genius worthy of a com¬ 
parison with any in the Abbey. But w^e have a more 
decided proof of the improved state of art in England 
at that time, in the screen or “ closure ” which sur¬ 
rounds the tomb, than in the tomb itself, — the one 
being the work of a talented foreigner, the other the 
production of English artists. The screen is a most 
elaborate work of art, and a very fine .specimen of w hat 
is technically termed “ founding in open work.” It is 
of brass and copper, designed in the pointed style of 
decoration, and is of an oblong form. At each angle 
rises an octagonal tower, and on each side there is an 
arched doorway, surmounted by a large rose and a 
shield of arms. A ])rojecting cornice and a parapet, 
ornamented with the king’s badges, form the summit; 
and at the sides, on the transverse plates, between the 
two divisions into which the upright compartments are 
separated, is a long inscription to the memory of the 
monarch. Of the statues which adorned this screen, 
there are now' only four remaining. 

The monuments subsequent to this period plainly 
intimate a falling otf in art. The one to the memory 
of Queen Elizabeth, erected by James I., though lofty 
and magnificent, has been rendered meretricious by 
painting and gilding; that of Elizabeth’s rival and 
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victim, Mary of Scotland, is bettor, and tlie fiirnre in 
white marble is more delicate. The artists (or fashion) 
still adhered to the recumbent position; but the ad¬ 
vance which had been gained in quietness of expression 
and variety in the flowing folds of the drapery, ])y the 
artists of the preceding reigns, was lost, and vainly 
attempted to be compensated by the introduction of 
numerous surrounding figures, either kneeling at 
prayer or recumbent. The monument erected by the 
great Lord Burleigh to the memory of Mildred liis 
wife, and their daughter Lady Ann, Countess of Oxford, 
though very costly, is rendered ineflective by being gilt 
and painted. The tomb of King James’s “ Burleigh ” 
is plainer, and the figures are in a purer style, though 
of course stretched out in the all-prevailing and un¬ 
meaning posture. His first wife is laid on his right 
side, and a vacant space is left for his second, Frances 
Bridget, who was of the noble house of Chandos ; but 
she, with the pride of family, refused to allow her statue 
to occupy the left^ and the space is still vacant. The 
monument of Sir Henry Norris, created Lord Norris 
by Queen Elizabeth, is also somewhat of an exception, 
and there are one or two others which deserve likewise 
to be qualiiyingly excepted, as displaying an appear¬ 
ance of nature in the figures: but all the monuments 
of this period may be generally dismissed, as exhibiting 
a degree of magnificence without simplicity, and effort 
without taste. Nicholas Stone, however, flourished 
during this period ;—an artist of considerable merit 
and ingennity. And somewhat later, during the era 
of the Interregnum, when public opinion and public 
fury were strongly directed against every work of art 
that savoured in the slightest degree of popish pro¬ 
pensities, there was erected at least one monument 
in this Abbey which distinctly proves that sculpture 
\tas not altogether extinct: it is to the memory of 
Colonel Edward Popham, an officer in Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s army, and his lady, who.ee statues, in white 
marble, as large as life, stand under a lolly canopy, 
resting their arms, in a thoughtful posture, upon a 
marble altar. It is very well executed. 

Alter the Restoration we find that Cibber, Bushnell, 
and (irinling Gibbons, were conspicuous in calling the 
attention of the British public to the neglected art of 
statuary. But the monuments of this reviving period 
jiartake of the affected and pedantic character of the 
time, and gods and goddesses, personifications of 
virtues, and other allegorized conceits, are very abun¬ 
dant. 

Roubilliac, Ilysbrach, and Scheemakers, French and 
Flemish artists, succeeded; and the abbey is enriched 
with many of their productions. Roubilliac was un¬ 
doubtedly a man of genius, and his monument to Lady 
Nightingale in the Abbey has been very generally 
admired. It consists of three figures, the lady expiring 
by her husband’s side, while he, with a look of horror, 
alarm, and astonishment, is springing forward to in¬ 
tercept the dart of death, aimed by a skeleton emerging 
from below, and enveloped in drapery. Nothing, in¬ 
deed, can be finer than the expression on the coun¬ 
tenance of the male figure—it is perfect. But though 
the celebrated anatomist, John Hunter, pronounced 
the figure of the skeleton to be a faultless repre.scnta- 
tion, yet there is something in the subject itself which 
fails of that eflective power which one might naturally 
expect from it. The artist w as aware of the incongruity 
of giving a visible form to a metaphysical idea; and 
the drapery from which the skeleton seems suddenly to 
start is well conceived and adjusted. That “there is 
but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous” has 
high modern authority; and in this instance it is veri¬ 
fied. In spite of the exquisite sculpture, the ordinary 
spectator is balanced betw'ecn an inclination to smile 
and a disposition to admire—perhaps the skeleton is 
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rather puny, though it is in proportion to the other 
figures. The idea, however, is not new. Roubilliac 
himself, incited by his success in this figure, has intro¬ 
duced skeletons in other monuments. Pigalle, a feliow^- 
countryman and contemporary of Roubilliac, has also 
introduced a skeleton, intended to represent Death, 
which is likewise enveloped in drapery, in his monu¬ 
ment to Marshal Saxe, in the church of St. Thomas 
at Stiasburg. 

Thomas Banks, who has a tablet erected to his 
memory in the Abbey, has left a fine s})ecimen of 
his abilities in the monument to Sir Eyre Coote. It 
consists of tw'o figures, as large as life, — one a Mahratta 
captive, the other a Victory. The Mahratta figure is 
an admirable production of art— the chissel has given 
life to stone. The colossal monument to the great Earl 
of Chatham, by John Bacon, is magnificent; —its very 
magnificence alone would recommend it, had it no other 
merit. General Wolfe's is also worthy of record, as is 
Sir Isaac Newton’s, Handel’s, and a host of others, 
wdiich it w^ould be useless and absurd to specify in an 
article such as this. We mention them for the purpose 
of showing the rapid strides which the art of sculpture 
took in the latter part of the last century. Thougli 
still encumbered with conceits, and re\elling in alle¬ 
gories,—in the production of which the imagination was 
racked to devise new forms, in w hich earth, ocean, fame, 
the virtues, Britannia, and other emblematic designs, 
might be pressed into service, — still there was a higli 
degree of talent manifested, the displays of which 
wdll command the respect and admiration of all who 
have the slightest pretensions to appreciate and enjoy 
the efforts and the triumphs of art. 

We now reach our own times, in which it may be 
safely asserted that statuary has arrived at the highest 
perfection which the annals of the Abbey can exhibit. 
Flaxman’s monument to Lord Mansfield is one of 
the noblest which England can boast. The Earl, in 
his judicial robes, is seated in a curnle chair, j)lacod 
on a h ;y pedestal. On each side are figures of Jus¬ 
tice and W isdom, while behind is a figure of Death, 
as represented by the ancients— a youth leaning on 
an extinguished torch. The monument is judiciously 
placed between pillars, so as to enable the spectator to 
w^alk ronnd it. Adjoining it is a sumptuous cenotaph, 
to the memory of Captain Lord Manners and two others, 
by Nollekens—the correct and accurate Nollekens — 
w hose busts perpetuate the features of a-host of Britain's 
best and brightest worthies. We mentioned in tlie 
preceding article that the monuments to Pitt and Fox 
wore amongst the productions of Westmacott, and 
we now only add the name of Chantry. This truly 
admirable sculptor seems to aim at uniting, in a pingle. 
rstatue, all that inferior artists labour to express in a 
multiplicity of figures and of ornament. Stern majestv 
and solemn grace beam from the productions of his 
chissel ; —he requires neither conceit nor allegory to 
enable him to reach the perfection of his “ craft.” The 
statue of Francis Horner, who closed his short but 
useful life in 1817,—the majestic one of Watt, and the 
one just erected to Canning, which is characterized by 
the highest efforts of his genius, are alone sutlicient to 
place him in the first rank of his profession. 

We have not mentioned the south transept of the 
Abbey, so well known as “ Poets’ Corner,” as the 
monuments are more indebted for thei»' interest to the 
names they bear, than to the art of the sculptor. Here 
(leolfrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, has his 
memorial — though now much defaced; Milton, whose 
mind pierced into the “ region of invisibles;” Shakspeare, 
whose empire was man ; Butler, the quaint and witty ; 
“rare Ben Jonson,” Dryden, Cow^ley, Phillips, Spenser, 
Prior, Thomson, Rowe, Gay, Goldsmith, Addis<)n, 
and Watts, with Handel and Garrick. Many illustrious 
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iiumes are, however, wanting :— Pope, whose muse con¬ 
tributed to tile monuments of others, has no memorial 
here; and we want Walter Scott by the side of William 
Shaksjicare. The great Duke of Argylc, immortalized 
by 8coU in the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian Isaac Barrow, 
the father of Englisli divinity; Isaac Casaubon, the 
profound scholar and learned critic, who found a shelter 
in England ; William Camden, the anii(|narian ; Gran¬ 
ville Shaipe, the friend of man and of the negro race, 
have also memorials here. Washington Irving, in his 
‘ Sketch Book,’ says of this spot : —“ I passed some 
time in Poets’ Corner which occupies an end of one of 
the transepts, or cross aisles, of the abbey. The monu¬ 
ments are generally simple, for the lives of literary 
men afford no striking themes for the sculptor. Shak- 
speare and Addison have statues erected to their memo¬ 
ries; but the greater part have busts, medallions, and 
sometimes mere inscriptions. Noiwithstanding the 
simplicity of these memorials, I have always obseiTcd 
that the visiters to the abbey remain longest about 
them. A kinder and fonder feeling takes place of that 
cold curiosity or vague admiration with which they 
gaze on the splendid monuments of the great and the 
heroic. They linger about these as about the tombs 
of friends and companions; for indeed there is some¬ 
thing of companionship between the author and the 
reader. Other men are known to posterity oidy through 
the medium of history, which is continually growing 
faint and obscure; but the intercourse between the 
uthor and his fellovv-mcn is ever new, active, and 
immediate : he has lived for them more than lor him¬ 
self; he has sacriliced surrounding enjoyments, and 
shut himself out from the delights of social life, that 
he might the more immediately commune with distant 
minds and distant ages. Well may the world cherish 
his renown ; for it has been purchased, not by deeds of 
violence and blood, but by the diligent dispensation 
of pleasure. Well may posterity be grateful to his 
memory; for he has left it an inlieritance, not of empty 
names and sounding actions, but whole treasures of 
wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden veins of 
language.” 

The cloisters of the Abbey are on the south side of 
the church, and remain nearly entire. In them are 
the monuments of some of the earlier abbots, and ad¬ 
joining them is Westminster School. To the north¬ 
west once stood the Sanctuary, where many a daring 
criminal was sheltered, and several royal persons took 
refuge, during the disastrous civil wars of England. 
Westward of the Abbey was the Almonry (the Ambry, 
as it is now vulgarly called, degraded as it is into a 
-^treet of the most squalid and wretched description), 
where Caxton printed ‘ The (iaine and Play of the 
Chesse,' the first book he printed in this country, and, 
if not the first in England, amongst the very first; 
the house is yet standing. The old father of printing 
himself is not buried, as he ought to have been, in the 
Abbey ; he lies in the adjoining church of fSt. Mar¬ 
garet’s, wherfe the Roxburgh Club have erected a neat 
and appropriate monument to his memory 

In this hasty manner we have run over a period of 
about five hundred years, and of which Westminster 
Abbey contains monuments appertaining to every gene¬ 
ration. The admirer of the art of sculpture has here as 
ample a field as the moralist in which to enjoy his pecu- 
li«ir taste. Upwards of four hundred monuments to 
characters more or less illustrious, besides avast number 
of tablets and tombs, fill the place, which is still accu¬ 
mulating its treasures. We could have wished that a 
rigid spirit had all along presided over the admission of 
the.se memorials of the dead—that the Abbey had become 
a truly sacred enclosure, regulated by higher principles 
than financial ones—and that the privilege of being 
numbered amongst the illustrious dead was not mea¬ 


sured by the ability to pay the fees. Of the 6000/. 
voted by the nation to Bacon for the monument to 
Earl Chatham, 700/. were appropriated by the Chapter 
as the fees of admission! What a mockery is it that 
the monument of Newton should be associated with 
that of the “carver in ordinary” of Charles JI.,— 
tliat a murdered rake, whose merit was his money, and 
his fate the singularity of being shot in his ow n chariot, 
on a Sunday, in Pall-Mall, should claim the attention, 
and divide the interest, with Perceval, slain in the lobby 
of the House of Commons ;—that a child of a gentle¬ 
man of the royal bedchamber should fill a space which 
might have been occuj)ied by one grown grey in the 
service of the human race ! In our o])inion, Westminster 
Abbey should be peculiarly a privileged place—the 
sanctuary of valour—of genius—of rank illustrious in 
the service of its country—of beauty and virtue con¬ 
spicuous in their influence on society. Addison, in his 
beautiful remarks on the subject, observes that, “ when 
he meets with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, his 
heart melts with compa.ssion; and w hen he sees (he 
tombs of parents themselves, he considers the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow.” 
But this is a general way of moralising, applicable to 
any dormitory of the dead. Westminster Abbey should 
be exempted as being the resting homestead of all w ho 
have risen to eminence in active lile, and by their station, 
character, or genius, shed an influence on the world. 

We have already quoted from the admirable j)aper 
of Washington Irving on Westminster Abbey, and 
cannot do better than conclude this article with his 
closing reflections. 

“ 1 endeavoured to form some arrangement in my 
mind of the objects I had been contemplating, hut 
found they were already falling into indistinctness and 
confusion. Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all 
become confounded in my recollection, though I had 
scarcely taken my foot otf the threshold. What, thought 
I, is this vast assemblage of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on 
the emptiness of renowui, and the certainty of oblivion ! 
It is indeed the empire of death;—his great shadowy 
palace, where he sits in state mocking at the relics of 
human glory, and spreading dust and Ibrgctfulness on 
the monuments of i)rinces. How idle a boast, after all, 
is the immortality of a name! Time is ever silently 
turning over his pages; we are too much engrossed by 
the story of the present to think of the characters and 
anecdotes that gave interest to the past, and each age 
is a volume thrown aside to be speedily forgotten. The 
idol of to-day ])ushes the hero of yesterday out of our 
recollection, and will in turn be supplanted by his 
successor of to-morrow. ‘ Our fathers,’ says Sir 
Thomas Brown, ‘ find their graves in our short memo¬ 
ries, and .sadly tell us how we may be l)uricd in our 
survivors.’ History fades into fable;—fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy ; the inscription 
moulders horn the tablet;—the statue falls from the 
])edeslal. Columns, arches, pyramids, what are they 
but heaps of sand; and their epitaphs but characters 
wr itten in the dust! What is the security of a tomb, or 
the perpetuity of an embalmment? The remains of 
Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind, 
and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of 
a museum. ‘ The Egyptian mummk's wdiich Cambyses 
or time hath spared, avarice now^ con.'^umeth ; Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for bal.^ams*.’ 

“ What then is to ensure this pile which now towers 
above me from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums? 
The time must come when it.s gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet; 
when, instead of the sound of melody and praise, the 
wind shall whistle through the broken arches, and the 
♦ Sir Thomas Brown. 










